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MAINTENANCE OF NORMAL GOLD 
PRODUCTION A MATTER OF 
PUBLIC CONCERN 


Quotations from Addresses Before the 22nd Annual Convention 
of The American Mining Congress 


“I recognize that the state of the gold-mining industry is a 
matter of public concern. * * * We want to stand by the gold 
standard; it is the sheet-anchor of enduring prosperity, but the 
gold standard wi!l! require a healthy gold-mining industry to 
sustain it *? George E. Roberts, Vice President of The National ¢ 
Bank, New York. 


“To impose an excise upon the manufactured gold product 
and to pay therefrom a bonus to the producer of new gold is the 
most practical solution of the complex problem with which the 
gold-mining industry is now confronted, since it eliminates 
monetary entanglements and reduces the subject to the sale of 
gold as a commodity in its manufactured state.” John Clause 
Vice President of The Chemical National Bank, New York. 

‘The United States today owns approximately one-third of the 
monetary gold reserves of all nations and is expected to sustain 
the credit structure of the world. The depletion of our mone- 
tary gold reserve, either by excessive use in manufacturing or by 
the curtailment of production, necessarily will limit that com- 
mercial supremacy to which the United States is entitled by 
virtue of its natural resources, business sagacity and industrial 
efficiency. The production of new gold must not be allowed to 
decline if we expect to maintain our present supremacy.” 
H. N. Lawrie, Chief of the Precious and Rare Metals Division of The 
American Mining Congress. 
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EDISON STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Its strength and ruggedness will insure greater 
certainty in mine production. Use Edison Batteries 


mn 
Mine 
Lamps 


The steel-and-iron con- 
struction of the Edison 
Battery gives great du- 
rability to the Edison 
Mines Lamp. It stands 
up in service. It gives 
ample, unfailing light. 
Successful use has made 
the Edison the Standard 
Electric Mine Lamp of 
America. 


Ask for Bulletin $00- N 


The only storage 
battery with any 
iron or steel in 
its construction 
or elements. 


Battery 
Motors 


There’s a big advan- 
tage in using the steel- 
and-iron Edison Battery. 
Then you can depend on 
your storage battery 
locomotives for steady, 
reliable service, day in 
and day out. You can 
depend on freedom from 
trouble. You can be as- 
sured of greatest produc- 
tion at lowest cost. 


Bulletin 608-N on request 


Edison Storage Battery Company 
Factory and Main Office, Orange, N. J. 


New York Boston 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Philadelphia Scranton 


General Distributors of Edison Mine Lamps: Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 


Detroit Chicago 
New Orleans Denver 
Pittsburgh Syracuse 


Cleveland Seattle 
Kansas City Atlanta 
New Haven Washington 


Use the 
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Decreased Expense—due to decreased power, oil labor and maintenance cost, 
and the fact that Hyatt Bearings give years of satisfactory service with no 
appreciable wear. 


Increased Production—because Hyatt equipped ore cars are always on the 
job—not in the repair shop; because labor is more willing and productive when 
andling easy running Hyatt cars: and because more cars, with a greater ton- 
handling eas\ ing Hyatt ca 1b m tl ter t 
nage, can be handled per trip. 


For Increased Production with Decreased Costs—specify Hyatt Roller 
Bearing equipped Ore Cars. 
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"THE Peculiar features of de- 

sion essential to the highest - 
development of the Storage” | 
Battery Locomotive have long ‘ 
been aediaal by the Mancha 
Locomotive Company, and 
during the past several years 


the development of these tea- 
tures has produced for them a line 
of locomotives, which, for Reliability, 
for Capacity, and for ‘Adaptability to 

service, fulfill 
to an unusual 
degree the 
P severe require- 
ments of mine 
haulage. 


MANCHA STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE CO. , 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


BRANCH OFFICES: REPRESENTATIVES: 
C. B. Goodwin, Mgr.—Huntington, W. Va. s & Co., Scranton, Pa. — ag ndrie 


Jos. B. Nor 
& Boltho off Mfg. "& Su men Co. , Den t, Colo. 
merce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Powley & Townsley, Toronto, Canada. 
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Pumps, Pipe and Fitting's 


of Hard Rubber 


The safe method of conveying corrosive liquids 
is through hard rubber installations. Hard 
rubber is not affected by concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid, hydrofluoric acid, caustic soda, 
copper sulphate, sulphuric acid (up to 50° 
Baumé), nitric acid (up to 16° Baumé) and 
practically all other acids, alkalis, cyanides, etc. 


That means low upkeep expense and uncontami- 
nated solutions. 


Mining, Smelting and Chemical industries are 
beginning to realize that there is no satisfactory 
substitute for hard rubber Pumps, Pipe, Fittings 
and Utensils. 


Write for circular and 
information, telling us 
about your individual 
problem. Let our experts 
work with your chemists. 


American Hard Rubber Co. 


16 Mercer Street, New York, U. S. A. 


Factories: Akron, 0., Butler, N. J., College Point, N. Y. 
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INGERSOLL-RAND 


Rock Drilling Machinery 


Since the inception of mechanical rock drill- 
ing Ingersoll-Rand Rock Drills have led the 
way step by step, increasing the speed of 
accomplishment and lowering the cost by 
providing machines of steadily increasing 
efficiency 


Their names have become by-words whe ever 
rockisdrilled. But not content with past and 
present fame, the company is ever striving 
after the ideal of perfection. Today’s I-R 
Drills are presented as superior for their par- 
ticular fields of work. Our aim is that tomor- 
row’s superior drills shall a'so be of I-R make. 


You will find our Drill Bulletins of interest 


Ingersoll-Rand Company 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Branch Offices in All American and World Mining Centers 
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Protection for the Operator 


There isn't much use in protecting the men on the cage or 
in the cars unless you protect the hoist operator. 

He requires the same protection given the men riding on 
the cage. 

When an emergency stop of the hoist occurs flying levers 
may seriously injure the operator. 

They can’t on a VULCAN hoist because there are no flying 
levers. The VULCAN safety devices which control emergency 
stops. are the only ones so made that levers cannot fly back. 
The action of the safety control is entirely independent of the 
hand lever mechanism. 

Counterweights on hoist brakes, in ordinary practice, are 
placed above the bed frame where they are a menace to any- 
one near when any application of the brakes is made. 

Not so on VULCAN Hoists. The counterweight is 
below the floor and neither life nor limb is endangered. 

The operator of a VULCAN Hoist is protected in many 
other ways. 


Correspondence Invited 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


Designers and Builders of Hoists 
1736 Main Street Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


The sixth in this series 
of eight articles of the 
safety features of VUL- 
CAN Hoists appear 
= in the January issue of 
this magazine. 


INote Brake 
Counterweight 
below floor level. 
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For Your Particular Hoist 


The selection of the proper electrical equipment 
is an individual problem for every hoist instal- 
lation. Conditions and requirements vary 
greatly in nearly every case. This makes it 
necessary that engineers with a wide and prac- 
tical knowledge of hoisting work should decide 
upon the correct equipment. 
Westinghouse engineers have made a close study of mt 
requirements and have kept intimately in touch, for a 
period of years, with the developments of the largest 
properties, and their hoisting requirements. For this 
they are particularly well qualified to advise regarding 0 
installations, and to design successful equipment for the pr pe 
performance of all hoisting requirements encountered by the 
mining industry. 
The first consideration entering into the construction of West- 
inghouse hoisting equipments has been to make them entirely 
reliable and fitted to withstand the severe conditions me 
in mining practice. Like other Westinghouse equipment t 
have that smoothness of operation and durability which in 
years of service, 
Weare proud of their service records and wou'd 
be pleased to show them to you. 
Correspond: Invited 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 474 
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Users want serviceable, durable, available G-E Motors that 
embody all features long experience has shown to te necessary 


ATLANTA, GA. 


An Able Motor 


G-E polyphase induction 
motors have been more 
widely used than any others 
for well over a quarter cen- 
tury. Inevery industrythey 
are known to be most de- 
pendable, even when oper- 
ating under wet and gritty 
operating conditions. 

Some of the first motors in- 


stalled are still in daily 
operation, while many have 


General 


come throughfiresand floods 
undamaged so no one knows 
how durable they are—prob- 
ably no one will live long 
enough to find out. 


And these motors are avail- 
able. You will find them 
stocked in all large cities 
with experts on their appli- 
cation near at hand to freely 
advise you. 


Electric 


Schenectady, N.Y. 
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No. 1128-M 


No. 1093-M 


Remember—— We make 


every type of cars. 


The Largest 
Car Builders 
in the World 


Do you realize what this means? To buy 
cars from the largest builders in the world is 


_ to buy from an organization with the most 
| highly perfected organization—from an insti- 


tution that can buy at rock bottom prices and 
consequently give you most for your money. 


WATT Cars have made our plant the largest 
by their consistently satisfactory work. And 
we have made WATT Cars satisfactory by 
building cars to measure only. 

In planning for a plant, we consider the propo- 
sition carefully and build WATT Cars to 
exactly meet requirements. 


‘way WATT CARS 


CANNOT HELP BUT MAKE GOOD 


The Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. 
Barnesville, Ohio, U.S. A. 


San Francisco: Denver: Philadelphia: 
N. D. Phelps, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. Edelen & Co., 
Sheldon Bldg. Boston Bidg. 235 Commercial Trust Bldg 
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Full Day Worker 
Every Day 


Economical and efficient, 
Asking little, giving much, 
On the job day in—day out. 


It is the Gathering 
Locomotive equipped with 


The “fronclad=Exide” Battery 


The ‘* fronclav-Exide’”’ Battery is the most serviceable locomotive 
battery built in this or any other country. 


It is the one and only battery that combines the four essentials 
needed in a locomotive : 


1—Power 2—Ruggedness 3—Efficiency 4—Long Life 


These facts are proved by 8 vears of hard mine service; four large 
companies alone use 150 ‘‘Bronclad=Exide’’ batteries in their fleets of 
battery locomotives. 


The ‘‘fronclad-Exide’ Battery is built by the largest manufac- 
turer of batteries in the world; back of it is thirty-one years of ex- 
perience. 


Here is a worker you can always dep2nd upon. Why wait? Write 
today for a copy of ‘15 points” of ‘‘froncladeExide’’. Get the facts. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The largest manufacturer of storage batteries in the world 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1919 


Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco St. Loui 
lew Yor! Pittsburgh Minneapolis Kansas City Detroit Rochester 


Special Canadian Representatives: Chas. E. Good Co., Toronto, Montreal, 


Cleveland 


Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose 
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Full Power 


HEAVY DUTY ROLLING MILL DRIVE 
REVERSES DIRECTIONS EVERY 45 SECONDS 


“Transmissions should be seen---Not HEARD” 


MORSE Engineers believe in this so they designed the 
MORSE SILENT CHAIN DRIVE. 


Study the principle of Morse silent chain drives and you 
will be convinced of their 99% efficiency. 


Are you confronted with problems of Motor Drives with 
short centers or in Dust, Gases, Acid Fumes or Steam ? 
MORSE drives are your solution. 


Is the arrangement of your power peculiar ? 


Write to 


MORSE engineers and let them extend to you their wide 
knowledge and experience with chain drives. 


SEND YOUR TRANSMISSION PROBLEMS TO 


MORSE CHAIN CO. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of Silent Chains in the World 


MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Chicago, Il. . Merchants L. & T. g- 
Cleveland, Ohio......... Engineers’ Bie 
Detroit, 1003 Woodward a. 
Greensboro, N.C. ...... 805 Ash 
50 C hurch St 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal,....Monadnock Bldg. 

Earl F. Scott, be 


Address Nearest Office 


ASSISTANCE WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Canmada.......... Jones & Glasco, Regis'd 
Montreal, St. Nicholas Bldg 
Toronto, Bank of Benien Bldg 
Kansas City, Mo........ Finance Bldg. 
Morse Engineering Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn...... 413 Third St. So. 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co 
Morse Engineering Co. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
1920 VEST POCKET MEMO. AND DIARY IN PRESS 


Full Service 
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is steel-strong. For nearly half a century 
our name has stood as a symbol of mine- 
cable safety. 


B. & B. Wire ropes have been employed in 
the deepest mines in the world, and in 


drilling the deepest oil and gas wells 

B. & B. AERIAL TRAMWAYS are saving 
time, labor and haulage costs in mines from 
Alaska to Central America, from coast to 
coast. 

Delegates and visitors of American Mining 
Congress should not fail to see the B. & B. 


exhibits at the National Exposition of 
Mines & Mining to be held in St. Louis 


re Rope during convention week. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO. 


SAINT LOUIS. MISSOURI 


Manufacturers of celebrated Yellow Strand 
* and all standard grades of Wire Ropes 


Branches: New York and Seattle 
Factories: St. Louis and Seattle 
C425 


WIRE 
ROPE 


The product of more 


ROEBLING 


than 75 years’ 


ex perience 


WE manufacture strong, tough and pliable wire rope, especially 
well adapted for mine hoist or haulage. 

This rope is made of wires drawn from the highest grades of steel, 
stranded into rope in accordance with designs proven by long use to 
be best adapted to withstand hard conditions of service. 

WIRE ROPE ATTACHMENTS 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND ATLANTA 
SAN’ FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE, 
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Leschen 
Wire Rope 


Aerial Tramways 


( UR entire efforts are devoted solely to the manufacture of 
Wire Rope and Aerial Wire Rope Tramways, and, as a result 

of our many years of practical experience in such work, we 
supply only material of the very highest quality and efficiency. 
For heavy mine hoisting and haulage, and for use on excavators, 
steam shovels, dredges and similar equipment, we recommend 


“Hercules” Wire Rope 


—bhecause its unusual strength and durability make it safe and 
economical. 

We also manufacture Cast Steel, Special Steel, and Plow Steel 
grades of wire rope, each of which is of the very highest quality 
in its respective grade, which quality is kept constant by means 
of the Leschen system of tests and the Leschen method of 
manufacture. 


Catalogs gladly furnished upon request 


Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope 
Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 
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THE CHURN DRILL IN MINING OPERATIONS 


| 


* 


handles a wide range of conditions. 
twenty-five years Cyclone Drills, equipped with 
Cable and Hollow Rod tools, have been used for: 


Prospecting for Coal in the Anthracite Regions 


—prospecting for minerals such as coal, 
iron, low-grade copper, lead and zinc. 
—drilling blast holes for mining ore by the 

quarry or open-cut method. 

—drilling blast holes for stripping the over- 
burden from the ore-bearing deposits. 
—drilling holes into mines and shafts for 

ventilation purposes, for the introduc- 
tion of electric, air and steam lines, and for 
pumping water out of the flooded areas. 
—and for many special conditions where 
other equipment had failed. 
Cyclone Drills are built in traction and 
non-traction styles with gasoline, steam 
or electric power. 


A postal to us will bring you literature and our Data Sheet 
No. 5, whicn will make it possible for us to help you. 


THE SANDERSON-CYCLONE DRILL CO. 


ORRVILLE, OHIO 


EASTERN AND EXPORT OFFICE: 30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y 


For the past | 


Core Drilling 


H.R. Ameling Prospecting Co. 


DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 


Boatmen’s Bank Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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FULL MEASURE 


Goodrich Air Hose never starves the drills 
—it delivers full measure of air all day long. 
It can be depended upon to maintain a 
steady pressure. No kinks. No leaks. 
Oil-proof, fool-proof, and able to withstand 
all the abuse of man and mine. 


Goodrich Air Hose is used in mines 
throughout the world and wherever it 
goes it stays down. A sample will be sent 
on receipt of your postal. 


THE B. F.GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


The City of Goodrich— Akron, Ohio 


Be 


Goodrich De Luxe 
Truck Tires ride 
easier; wear longer; 
run faster without 
damage to tire and 
truck; help save 
engine power and 
fuel. 


GOODRICH 
AIR HOSE 
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STEAM HOIST is handling heavy work satisfactorily in mines 


throughout the country—has been doing it for many years. 


The VULCAN CATALOGUE may interest you further 


The Hendrie & Bolthoft Mfg. and Supply Co. 


1635 SEVENTEENTH ST. - - DENVER, COLORADO 


JACOBSEN 
BALANCED HORIZONTAL PICKING TABLE SCREEN 


The Simplified Tipple 


For Most Satisfactory Screening Preparation and Loading of Clean Coal 


One of the recent 
J. & S. Tipples of 
large capacity. 


Write today for descriptive bulletin “‘G’’ 


JACOBSEN & SCHRAEDER, Inc. 


ENGINEERS 
Majestic Bldg., Chicago Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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LIDGERWOOD HOISTS 


It is not any one feature, but the excellence of design, the care given to the 
workmanship and material of every part that has established the reputation 
of the Lidgerwood Mine Hoist for Speed, Safety, and Economy in mine work. 


LIDGERWOOD MEG. CO., 96 Liberty Street, New York. 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


Cleveland Chicago Detroit 
Charleston, W. Va. Seattle 


Los Angeles London, England 
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CRANE 


All Iron Unions 


for high pressure service 
GROUND JOINT——EXTRA HEAVY- OCTAGON ENDS 
RECOMMENDED FOR 
Surerhea'ed steam lines up to 600°F. High pressure 
boiler feed iines, water lines, oil and gas lines, drip lines, 
in fact for any Ine in the pow.r hou e where strength 
is required and frequent dismantling is necessary. 
Made in sizes 4 to 3-inch, for 300 pounds working pressure 
Sales Offices. Warehouses and Showrooms: 


Boston 
Springfield 
Bridgeport 
New York 
Brooklyn 
Newark 
Camden 
Philadelphia 
Albany 
Syracuse 
Rochester 
Buffalo 
Baltimore 


Washington 

Savannah 

Atlanta 

Knoxville FOUNDED BY R. T. CRANE, 1855 
Birmingham 


Cc R A N a 


Muskogee 


Tu sa 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
Oklahoma City 

Wichita CHICAGO ILL. 

St. Lou's 


Kansas City 
Terre Haute 


and Bridgeport 


Watertown 
Aberdeen 
Great Falls 
Spokane 
Seattle 
Tacoma 
Portland 
Pocatello 

Salt Lake City 
Ogden 
Sacramento 
Oakland 

San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
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AWARDED 


BER COVERED WIRE 


INTERIOR WIRING 


ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES 
Every coil examined and labeled under 
the direction of the underwriters'labora- 
tories. Ignition wire 
for autos, motor boats 
and aeroplanes 
Send for booklet fully 

describing 


We present these 
wires as the result 
of many years of 
exhaustive research 
and test under serv- 
ice conditions, assur- 
ing the greatest effi- 
ciency over the long- 
est neriod of usage 

Thespecifications of 
this wire are adequate 
for the most extreme 
requirements of in- 
door use in high-class 
structures as well as 
for the most exacting 
outdoor exposure. 

Send for booklet 
fully describing 


For elevators, 
dredges, lumbering, 
mining, oilwell 
drilling, suspension 
bridges,stump 
pulling, cranes, 
derrick, shovels, 
rigging and every 
other form of wire 
rope use. 

Ask for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


Read about wire 
rope usage in ils 
different require- 
ments in American 
Wire Rope News. 
Gladly sent free to 
anyone upon request. 


Supreme Award 
of Merit 


Made b: 


American Steel & Wire Company 


New York Cleveland 
Worcester Denver 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


Filter Cloths 

Machinery 

Contractors Equipment 
Heavy Hardware 

Manila and Wire Rope 
Machinists Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 


Unexcelled Service 


WHI 
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Brattice Cloth 

Belting, Packing and Hose 
Tents 

Manufactured Canvas Goods 
Twines and Cordage 
Engineers Supplies 

Mill Supplies 


GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES 


Dependable Merchandi e 


New Catalog now ready. Send for your copy 


ULLAL 


H. Channon Company 


MINING SUPPLIES 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Cut This Out 
and mail 


Chalmers & Williams 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 


We desire to crush 


at the rate of . tons 
per hour. 
The size of feed will be 


: Size of product desired is 
SYMONS HORIZONTAL DISC 
CRUSHER Quote price and delivery of 
| machine or complete plant to 


accomplish this work. 


| Sign here 
Address. . 


TUBE MILL 


BALL MILL 


AN IMPORTANT WORK 
CONGRESS will be in session until the Spring of 1920 


The American Mining Congress wi!l have a hand in any leg’slation 
which affects the mining industry. Facts and figures will be presented 
to speed the passage of measures for the good of mining or to prevent 
the enactment of legislation detrimental to the industry. 


In the whole history of Congress there have been few dishonest 
legislators. Many a discriminatory and unjust law has been put on 
the statute books nevertheless. The reason is that busy members of 
Congress have not the time to digest the whole situation carefully. 
They are likely to assimilate it, however, if presented to them in 
tabloid form. This the American Mining Congress does. 


Because of the activities of the Mining Congress it is improbable 
that any member of Congress, through ignorance of the miners’ side 
of the question, will vote for a bill inimical to the industry. 


The Mining Congress sees to it that every legislator has an 
opportunity to be fully informed before the vote is taken on any bill 
which affects the men responsible for the nation’s mineral output. 
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For Made in 
Handling Single 
Cars and 

Any Double 
Place Drum 


5-Horsepower Electric Hoist. 

Specially adapted for use in and about the mines. 

We also manufacture electrically operated Rock Drills, Coal Punchers, 
and Gathering Pumps. 

Full information furnished on request. 


THE PNEUMELECTRIC MACHINE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 
Plain Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker-Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description. 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 


All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 
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BALL GRANULATORS 


for FINE GRINDING 


2-5’x16’ Motor Driven Mills built for Netherland Government 


MINING MACHINERY DEPT. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


RED DIAMOND EVERLASTIC BRATTICE—coated with a special 
Water and Air-tight Compound that resists hard wear and increases 
its life. It is Mildew, and Flame-proof. 


100% EFFICIENT! 


EFFICIENCY —Maximem Result with Minimum Expenditure 


We guarantee Service, plus—Satisfaction, Dependabiiity, Durability. 


GOODIN, RtID & COMPANY, CINCINNATI 


41 Union Sq. West, New York City 913 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Allis‘Chalmers Manufacturing Company | | 


Would You Like to ead Your ee Out on the — ? | 


The Gocdman 
Scraper Loader 


Avoids necessity 
for laying track, tak- 
ing top or placing 
cars in rooms. 

Particularly val- 
uable in low coal or 
where bad patches 
are encountered. 


Useful in face 
loading in room- 
and-pillar mines where long faces are worked. Also in longwall mines. 

Serves a panel of four or tive rooms from the time they reach a — toc great for shovel-loading direct to cars on 
the entry, until they are fully driven up and the pil'ars drawn back 


. Electric Winding Engines. 

. Center Sheaves attached to props. 
. Room Sheaves attached to props. 
Tail Rope Face Sheaves. 

Lead Rope Face Sheaves. 

Scraper Guide. | 
Scraper. 

. Car Loading Chute. 
. Tail Rope. 

. Lead Rope. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Secon 


New York Birmingham E Cincinnati Denver 
Pittsburgh Charleston, W. Va. St. Louis Seattle 
(69) 


MINE SCALES 


Be 


All Sizes Heavy Scales 


“The Standard” Scales are strictly high grade throughout, 
both in material and workmanship. During an experience 
of over a quarter of a century, we have installed scales for 
many of the largest mining, manufacturing and railroad 
companies of the country, as well as for the U.S. Government. 


Send to our nearest office today and ask for Catalogue No. 83 


THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO. 


Pitteburgh New York Philadelphia Baltimore Chicago Cleveland 
1631 Liberty Ave. 145 Chambers St. 523 Arch St. 409N.Gay St. 161 N.May St. 1547 Columbus Road 
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ALWAYS AWAKE! 


Dinwiddie Automatic Mine Door 


THE ONLY MINE DOOR THAT OPENS FROM YOU 


A Saver of Life, Money and Property 
For Particulars Write 


DINWIDDIE STEEL AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
702 Fullerton Building - - - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mine 
Equipment 


Storage Battery 
and Trolley 


No. 261 Locomotives No. 5730 


Rotary Scoop Car —— Storage Battery Mine Locomotive 


Switches 
Complete 
No. 6700 Industrial 
Electric Locomotive for Industrial Railwa uipment “4 
and Freight Service y Eq Pp Bottom Dump Ore Car 


ATLAS (Car ann Mrz. Co. 


ENGINEERS Cleveland. Ohio. MANUFACTURERS 


| 
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Electrical, 
Reports, 


Surveys, 


J. STONER. 
Sécretary. 


ENGINEERS 


Structural, Civil, Mining, Mechanical, 


TERRE HAUTE 


Sanitary and Hydraulic Engineering Depts. 


Time Studies and Valuations. 


INDIANA 


Architectural; 


610 - Sli - 512 

RIBUNE BUILDING 

Hotels, Hospitals, Schools, 
levards 


SHOURDS-MS CORMICK- C 


T 


ARCHITECTS 


Factories, Commercial and Warehouse Bidgs., 


Churches, Public Bldgs., 
i) Housing, Memorials, Municipal Parks, Private Estates and Bou 


BSHOURDS 


Pres. and Treas 


| 


f 


SD. 


Rotary Car-Dumpers 


In all types of mines are giving greater 
returns on investment than any other 
operative equipment. 


COAL DRIFT 
Saves car costs and maintenance expense. 
Saves labor and speeds production. 


Equal results are obtained at old and new mine 
with old or new cars. 


IRON SHAFT 


CAR-DUMPER AND EQUIPMENT CO. 


Formerly Wood Equipment Co. 
GRAND CROSSING - CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK KNOXVILLE 
Architects Building Holston Bank Building 


PITTSBURGH DENVER 
Union Arcade Building 1133 Tremont Street 


| 
COAL INCLINE 
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What “‘Stoper’’ Means 
To Most Miners 


THE SPLENDID PERFORMANCE of the Waugh stoper, throughout the 
years since the air-feed stoping drill made its first appearance, 
has built up in the miner’s mind such absolute faith in its supe- 
rior qualities that whenever he says “‘stoper”’ now, you can count 
upon it, he means a “Waugh.” 


Either the ‘* 16-V” or the later * 70°’ Waugh valveless stopers, 
installed in your mine, will mean steadier, stronger, speedier, 
less expensive, and more satisfactory stope drilling, contented 
drill-runners, and greatly increased production. 


Denver, Colorado 
K-8 


{3 H KW Electric Mining Shovels 


for Underground Mining, Pit and 
Stock pile, Loading or Stripping 


Steam, Compressed Air or Gas Engine Operation. 


Send for Complete Descriptive Catalogue. 


LORAIN, OHIO 


We offer a complete line of Revolving Power Shovels up 
to 2-yard dipper capacity, and equipped for Eleetric. 


RT DEPARTM 
ALLIED MACHINERY "COMPANY OF AMERICA 
ES ALmacoa New 


St New York 


THE THEW AUTOMATIC SHOVEL COMPANY 


New York, 30 Church Street Chicago, Monadnock Block 
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we 


United Metals Selling 
Company 


42 Broadway, New York 


European Agents: 


C. S. Henry & Company, Ltd. 
12 Leadenhall St., London, E. C. 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & BM Brands 
Best Selected Copper ABS & MA Brands 
Pig Lead—wic..an,—s-—«s International (I. L. R. Co.) 
Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 
Highest Grade and Purity 
Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium 
Copper Sulphate 


DEVELOP 


OIL SHALE LANDS 


OF COLORADO BY USING THE 


WALLACE PROCESS 


(PATENTED) 

For which we control the Exclusive Rights in Colorado and are prepar- 
ing to install a TWO THOUSAND BARREL DAILY CAPA- 
CITY PLANT on our property. 

It is estimated that the oil shale of Colorado contains 58,000,000,000 
barrels of oil. 

The WALLACE PROCESS is the only process known that has been 
passed on by Colorado State and United States Government ex- 
perts as a COMMERCIAL process for treating oil shale. 


We are prepared to assist in financing the installation of commercial plants. 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS WRITE 


The Shale Oiland Refining Corp’n. 


Executive Office 
110-116 Nassau Street New York City 
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PETROLEUM 


The oil reserves of the country are being depleted 
at an alarming rate. 


New uses for petroleum are being discovered 
daily. 


Do you know what is being done to meet the 
situation ? 


THE LEASING BILI will open to development 
large dreas now not available. 


THE OIL SHALE BILI will help to demonstrate 
whether we may depend upon shale for as- 
sistance. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


is devoting a portion of its time to the solution of 
the problems of the oil industry. 


DO YOU KNOW what it did to help you in taxa- 
tion matters ? 
what it is doing about transpor- 
tation problems? 
what it is doing and can do to 
assist you? 


FIND OUT 


Address: Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
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First Place in the Contest! 


Back View — Cover Removed 


The GIBBS 
OXYGEN 


Breathing Apparatus 
(Self Contained) 
N the big First Aid Meet in Pittsburgh first 
place was won by a team equipped with 
Gibbs—an apparatus particularly adapted for 
mine rescue work. 


Designed and adopted by the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines. In use in their rescue cars and 


stations, and in the leading coal and metal 


mines throughout the country. 


Send for Bulletin G-104; it gives details you will want. 


Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Commerce Building 154 North 13th Street. 
PITTSBURG, KAN. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1501 Monadnock Bidg. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS BENTON, ILLINOIS 

4236 King Street Colman Building 
DENVER, COLO. SEATTLE, WASH. 
507 Century Building 268 Market Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO SAN FRANCISCO. 
2553 Decatur Street 364 Wright Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. KINGSTON, PA. 


‘*Everything for Mine and Industrial Safety’’ 


Marcus Patent Coal 
Tipple 


Engineers and 
Contractors for 
Complete Coal Mining Plants 
Marcus Patent Picking Table 
Screen 
Coal Re-screening Plants 
“Rands” Shaker Loading 
Booms 
Locomotive Coaling Stations 
Coal Washing Plants 
Coal Storage Plants 
Coal Mine Power Plants 
Sand Drying Plants 
Rotary Dumps 
Coal Tipples 


Roberts and Schaefer Co. 


General Offices 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago 
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400 Tons hauled in 14 hours 
against a 4% grade Without 
Recharging the Battery 


This performance shows what the Ironton Storage Bat- 
tery Locomotive will do in an emergency. The record was 
made in a large Kentucky operation, where this 514 ton Type 
D Locomotive has displaced six mules and is gathering and 
hauling about 300 tons daily. The average tonnage delivered 
by the mules was about 200 tons. Average haul 800 feet. 


Ironton Locomotives are built in four types, and in weights 
ranging from 3 to 8 tons—and meet all practical mining 
conditions, 


Our Sales Engineers are prepared to tell you what per- 
formance Ironton Locomotives will give in your mines. 


Write for full information and new catalog 


THE IRONTON ENGINE COMPANY, Ironton, Ohio 


Branch Offices—584 Union Arcade Bldg , Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago Office, 735 Old Colony Bidg.; 408 Gas & Electric 
Bidg., Denver, Colo.; 1116 Fidelity Mutual Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.; 2615 N. 4th St., Columbus, O.; 1108 Fayette 
National Bank Bldg., Lexington, Kv.; Keiser-Geismer Engineering Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Colman Bldg., Seatle, 
Wash. Canadian Representative, Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co., 105 Bond St., Toronto. 


THE 


“on 


TYP€S STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES ‘Sizes 
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THE FIGHTING EAGLE OF AMERICA 


THE FIGHTING ORGANIZATION OF 


THE MINING INDUSTRY 


THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
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American industries are today almost wholly dependent upon 


Perhaps there is no question before the American people 


As a war necessity Congress nationalized our transportation 


There are a few who would nationalize our coal mines. 


The great mass of American people is guided in its thinking 


They do not stop to analyze these facts: 


National control necessarily means political control. 
If the coal mines are nationalized the bolshevist element 


is alive to the great questions that are today facing coal oper- 
ators. Are you familiar with its position upon this vital sub- 
ject? Do you know what it is doing to help meet the situation? 


COAL 


the Coal Mining Industry. 


which more vitally affects each individual than that 
of Coal. 


system. The result is a deficit that is appalling, and 
is one which means dollars in taxation to the people of 
the country. 


These few are busy spreading their propaganda. 


by the genius who attracts their eyes with statements 
that are extravagant and founded but on half a truth. 


Coal is the essential in modern industrial life. 
Coal is the basic American industry. 
Coal is the basis of 1500 branches of industry. 


could completely demoralize these 1500 American indus- 
tries, with their strike system, and the great unpro- 
tected public would be at the mercy of the few who are 
in power. 


The American Mining Congress 


ADDRESS: 
Washington Headquarters, Munsey Building 


For Information 
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“EXPLOSIVES” 


“Gold Medal” 


Dynamite 
A Variety for Every Need 


Dynamite 


Contractors’ Powders 

Permissible Explosives 

Gelatin Dynamite 

Blasting Gelatin 

Stump and Farm 
Dynamite 

Blasting Powders 


Blasting Supplies to 
Fill Every Require- 
ment 


“Black Diamond” 


Permissibles 


The Standard of Excellence 


ILLINOIS POWDER MANUFACTURING CO. 


1548-51 PIERCE BLDG. 
Works: 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Grafton, Illinois 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, Memphis—and many other Distributing Points 


The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 


Alton Blasting Powder 
Alton High Explosives 


Black Diamond Permissibles 


FUSE CAPS 


and 
Miscellaneous Supplies 


MILLS 
Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, Il. 
General Offices, East Alton, Ill. 


Manufacturers of 


“National” Brands 
Safety Fuse 


For use in all mining, quarry 
| and agricultural blasting 


THE 
NATIONAL FUSE & POWDER 
COMPANY 


Office and Factory 
COLORADO 


DENVER 
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| ALPHABETICAL INDEX 


FOR 


VOLUME V 
MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL 


EDITORIALS 
A tit of propliaty: 77 Excess Profits Tax Law......:..... 
A dangerous scheme............... 223 Executive management............ 
A double standard.........:....... 111 Foreign trade and 
A notable address 80 Gold decrease serious.............. 
Aid to gold mining................ 264 Gold excise and bonus........... 
Anti-trust laws revision.....:...... 152 Gold tax exemption. . 
for justice... 42. Good business.......... 
228 Good faith and labor contracts... .. . 
British manufacturers.............. 151 Good will and labor... . 
California chapter................. 44 Graphite situation................. 
California reorganized.............. 256 Growing danger................... 
Cause versus Effect............... 77 + Heart and soul of democracy 
4 Incidental expenses................ 
Closed shop 255 Increased production great necessity. 
“Close-Up” of Manning. .......... 293 Industrial independence............ 
Coal and the Sherman Law......... 460 Industrial efficiency and Sherman Law 
154 Improving labor conditions......... 
Coal Export Association............ 363 Is wage system a failure?........... 
Coal miners’ demand.............. 365 eeping agreements............... 
Comedy and tragedy. . 225 Labor, invention and capital........ 
Commercial helium................ 292 Learn by experience. 
Committee on natural resources... . . . 188 Lessons of Germany's ‘downfall... ... 
Congressional humorist . 185 Menace of bolshevism............. 
Congressional investigation needed.. 224 Mineral Land Leasing Law......... 
Danger of increasing profits....... ~- 290 Minerals Separation case.......... 
de 258 Mr. Gompers threatens nation’s in- 
Department of Mines.............. 150 National division being organized. . 
Department of Public Works....... 227 Nation’s umrest................... 
, Development in California...:...... 261 Object to federalism.............. 
Diplomatic service................. from Paris”... 
Enemies of our government. . 367 Pleasant comment................. 
Equal rights for all................ 
Essentially bureaucratic............ 41 Potash men join war minerals 
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Preparedness campaign............ 1 
President’s Industrial Conference... . 327 
President’s message................ 
Protection—not tariff.............. 
Protests license issuance.......... 41 


Public construction director. . , 226 
“Quiet revolution”.......... ef 264 
Radical conservatism. ......... 
Railroad coal prices................ 105 
Railroad control, its future......... 6 
106 
Readjustment question. . 
107 
Removal of offices............... 
Removal of war restrictions......... 4 
Road to industrial slavery.,........ 330 
Road to bankruptcy............... 256 
Rooseveltian arithmetic............ 46 
Secretary of Labor Wilson.......... 364 
Self-reform of organization. ...... . 80 
Silver shortage in France........... 364 


Slightly erroneous. ..... 
Sorrow of an anarchist............ 187 
Startling comparisons.............. 158 
Tariff on war minerals............. 289 
The American spirit...:..5...... 75,108 
The monkey wrench.....:......... 109 
Treasury and gold situation... .. 


Unemployment problem........... 153 


METALS, ETC 


A 
Alaska metal output............... 39 
Alaskan assessment work........... 91 
Alsatian potash. 63, 302 
Arizona’s metal output... 
Arkansas manganese. . 
Arsenic exports............... 
Assessment work. . ore 
Australian iron imports. . 

B 
Bailey, Geo. H., on tungsten....... 232 
Black sands, reportson............ 70 

Cc 
California manganese.............. 147 
California metal output.’........... 22 
California minerals................ 242 
California’s production............. 303 
California talc.. . 405 
Caustic soda stocks. . 
China’s iron output. . 
Chrome mines closed. . 
Colorado's metal output. 15 
Copper. . bh 


403, 428, 482 


Copper 


Unfortunate illustration............ 332 
Union vs. Our Union, The...... 365 
Value of cooperation............ 
War minerals division asks relief.... 8 
War minerals relief................ 776 
Copper imports.............. 
Copper prices. . 114 
Copper properties 
Copper sales. maveiee 113, 126 
Copper situation uncertain. ........ 498 
Cupro- nickel stocks. . 228 
D 
E 
Explosives precautions. ............°181 
F 
Fertilizer materials.............350, 415 
France's Copper. . .. 325 
French furnaces... ... Sip 
French Iron......... hak . 326 
French iron districts... ... 
French iron situation... . . 333 
French need iron..................' ,58 
Ferromanganese.............. 
G 
Gellert on potash.................. 
Germafiy hunts i iron. ... 461 
Gold, 87, 369, 378; 379, 382, 395, 470- 472 
Gold and silver figures. . 
Gold production decreases.......... 14 
Gold production table.. Ob 53 
Gold report. . 25, 13, 88 
Gold tax exemption. . 


Graphite prospects. . 
Graphite situstion: <5. 271 
H 
Harassed by labor... 
Henderson on potash.............. 93 
High speed. steel. . 
Holmes, J. H., on tungsten. . 
Idaho's metal output.............. 38 
Iron and steel trade................ 212 
Iron-making Bacteria.............. 356 
Iron ore rates. . 
Iron works in orient............... 326 
J 
Japanese steel plans............... 196 
L 
Lead market. . 
Lead production. . sale 
280 
M 
Magnesite. . ‘ .130, 245, 402 
Magnesite, Austrian............ 35 55, 358 
Magnesite bill passes.............. 337 
Magnesite construction . 489 
Magnesite duty.. 
Magnesite investment.............. 274 
Magnesite mines in Austria......... 337 
Magnesite reserves................ 273 
Magnesite situation................ 243 
Magnesite’s tariff needs............ 313 
Magnesite, uses of................. 487 
Manganese, 

83, 172, 192, 245, 276, 369, 415, 424 
Manganese imports................ 69 
Minerals at peace conference........ 115 

Mineral industries. . 
Mineral interdependence. 369 
86 
Mineral leasing bill................ 400 
Mineral resources.................. 48 


Mineral resources report............ 198 
Mineral separation... .. ... 131, 275, 482 
Minerals decision . 25 
Mining claims. . 252 
Monazite imports. . .69 
Montana’s metal output.. 36 
N 
Navy's spelter. . 127 
Nevada's metal production. . 26 
New Mexico's metal output.. 23 
Nitrate disposal. . . .90 
Nitrate plant operation urged: . 502 
Nitrate restrictions. ’ 271 
Nitrogen administration. 118 
Nitrogen commission.............. 349 
Non ferrous sales. . 308 
Oregon’s metal output. . 30 
P 
Phosphate price... . . 369 
Platinum. . 273 
Platinum, occurrence of. 495 
Platinum, aa properties of. 502 
Potash. . 
Potash bill. . ‘244, 350 
Potash hearing. . 230 
Potash production analy zed... 355 
Pyrites. . 118, 125, 245 
Pyrites importation. . 66 
Pyrites situation. ..... 253 
Q 
Quicksilver. . vs 125, 244, 266 
Quicksilver supremacy y 
R 
Restrictions removed. . . 241 
S 
Saline takes.. 350 
Sharp on potash. . 93 
Silver exports... ... 196 
Silver for India.... . 194 
Silver its future. 197 
Silver mines open... 266 
South Dakota’s gold yield 
Spelter economies. 171 
Spelter stocks. . 
Steel.. 415 
Steel exports. . 306 
Steel prices. 115 
Steel practice. . 308 
Steel production in Germany.. 204 
Sulphur. . i 202 
Sulphur monopoly lost. 179 


Sulphuric acid. . 


Sulphuric acid production 
Swedish iron exports. . 
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Texas metal output................ 18 
War minerals findings. . 234 
Tin 273 War minerals relief........... 19, 16, 
Tin orders....... 265 
Tin ore restrictions................ 280 gold 3 
Tin restrictions. 164, 241 orld’s minerals 
‘83, 138,770 Year’s mineral output.............. 34 
Tungsten hearing.................. 
COAL 
A 
Anthracite production. ........... 25,63 District representatives............ 53 
B E 
Bituminous production.......... «. 63,69 Europe needs U.S. coal............ 336 
British fuel problems.............. 67 European coal situation............ 267 
By-product 63 European tariff. 254 
Canadian coal.................... 33 Exports for Switzerland............ 236 
Carnegie Institute................. 270 Export restrictions................ 72 
Central Committee................ 496 Export tariff...................... 234 
Coal car 317. Exports to Denmark............... 394 
Coal department opened........... 196 
Coal export situation... 211 French mines 66 
Coal exportation.............. .... 402 Fuel Administration. 
Coal investigation................. 277 rel 
Coal legislation urged. 213 
Coal miners’ demands.............. 351 Griffith on anthracite.............. 28 
Coal mining education............. 270 H 
147 Hines fuel policy. 47 
production. . 415 Hines on car shortage. . 
98 Hines on coal contracts..........-. 160 
228 Hines’ statement. . 492 
Cont Tar Bill 350 
Coal’s immediate need............. 95 Indian Reservations............... 250 
Coal's potentialities................ 49 Industrial stocks.................. 178 
68 Iron and steel stocks............... 179 
Consolidation Coal Co............. 137 Italy’s coal shortage. .............. 57 
Cooperation urged................. 138 L 
Clay products savings.............. 64 
Committee statement.............. 491 Labor—Taylor’s views............. 304 
Cushing, G. H. (article)............ 161. Lehigh coal case...............0..0% 179 
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M Ss 
Mines and carriers.......... ... 201 Senate coal probe... . .. 
Morrow’s letter. Shipping board plan. .... 
Shortage predicted. . . . 
N Smokeless for lakes. . th 
National Coal Ass'n... 493 Stabilization of industry. 
Statistics needed . 
Oo 
Operators’ statement... . 490 Strike. 490 
P T 
Pennsylvania costs. . . Taylor, H. N.., testifies 
Pittsburgh meet. 338 Tendencies in coal. . 
Prices and zones end............... 69 Vv 
Production at high mark. tele. 392,419 
Profits . 
Public utilities stocks. . 178 Ww 
R War lessons. . 
War mineral claims................ 401 
Railroads and mines..........:..... 201 War mineral tariffs..... sd 
Railroad policy... .... . 102 Weekly reports......... 
Record custodian.................. 72 
eply to McAdoo........... 494 
Requisitions cancelled... 31,72 Year's production................. 
Restrictions amended 72 Z 
Retail stocks. . 179 
GENERAL 
A Cc 
Accident chapter organized........ 54 
Advisory Tax Board..........,.... 306 California’s new record... 
Alaskan railroads.................. 442 Callbreath, J. F., testimony........ 404 
Alien property report.......... 131,136 Canadian Institute. ... .. 
American Institute meeting. 310 Canadian labor conference 
Anti-trust laws. . . 250 Capital’s obligations. . . 
Arizona chapter. . 936,397 Carbon black. ......... 
Arizona conditions. . 355 Carmichael, Norman.... 
Arkansas gas. Seeesesesesss+ 89 Chamber of Commerce of U. S. -. 194 
Atwood, L. R. (cut)... 85 Channing, J. P. (address).......... 173 
B Chemical warfare. . et 
Clausen, John, special « article....... 379 
Bastin, E. S. 48,399 Colorado chapter... .. $8,406 
Becker, Geo. F. (cut)... 166 Commission.......... 
Bethlehem steel. 265 Committees........... 
Bethune, John 342 Compensation payments. 
Bill of lading GR eos toes 276 Conklin, A. B., special article . 395 
Blue Sky Law.... en: . 404 Contingent fee clause..... 177 
Bolshevism............ 252,474 Convention (1919)......... 370, 462 
Bureau of Mines administration... .. '269 
Bureau of Mines chart. . 268  Corlett, R. D. 
Bureau of Mines station. . 191 Cottrell, Dr. F.G 
Burns, John T. (Special article) . 240 Cuban Geological Survey. ; 164 
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Department of labor............... 170 
Dickey, E. A., special article........ 393 
276 
Door of opportunity............... 199 
E 
Economic liaison committee . 431 
118 
Emergency tariff hearings.......... 229 
Engineer conference............... 173 
Exhibitors at Convention........... 485 
Experiment stations............... 468 
F 
Federal Trade Commission. . .78, 98, 4 
Fertilizer control abandoned........ 189 
169 
Fuel oil market easy............... 348 
G 
Gardner, Gov. F. D. (cut).......... 370 
Gas order modification............. 87 
Gasoline consumption. . 
Gasoline production increased....... 355 
Gasoline specifications,............ 487 
Gasoline transportation............ 269 
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The Rossshir @ 


Chemical Company 


100 William Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CYANIDE OF SODIUM 
96-98% 


Cyanogen contents 51-52% 


“CYANEGG” 


or Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% in egg form, 


each egg weighing approximately one ounce, 
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Blasting Caps 
Blasting Machines 

U. S. Standard 

Little Giant 

Mason Turbine 
Cap Crimpers 
Delay Action Exploders 
Delay ElectricBlasting Caps 
Delay Electric Tgniters 
Electric Blasting Caps 
Electric Squibs 
Galvanometers 
Leading Wire 
Connecting Wire 
Miners’ Squibs 
Rheostats 
Safety Fuse 
Tamping Bags 
Thawing Kettles 
Portable Magazines 
Stationary Magazines 
Dry Cell Blasting Batteries 
Cordeau Bickford 
Blasting Paper 
Kapseal 
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sting Supplies 


that are dependable_ 


In all work calling for the use of 
explosives, it is extremely impor- 
tant that the accessories known 
as Blasting Supplies shall be 
of the very highest quality. 
Defective or weak detonating 
devices often imperil both life 
and property—and result in a 
loss of explosive energy, if no 
more. 

In the manufacture of Atlas 
Blasting Supplies the most 
s rupulous care is exercised to 
make them thoroughly practical, 
effectiveand RELIABLE. The 
ATLAS name on detonators, 
galvanometers, rheostats, blast- 
ing machines and other blasting 
supplies signifies that they are 
as safe and sure as it is possible 
for experience and manufactur- 
ing skill to make them. 

Our Service Division will gladly 
confer with you as to what 
detonating supplies will give you 
the most economical service. 


ATLAS POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Branch Offices: Allentown, Pa.; Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; Boston; Chicago; Des 
Moines, Ia.; Houghton, Mich.; Joplin, 
Mo.; Kansas City; Knoxville; McAles- 
ter, Okla.; Memphis; Nashville; New 
Orleans; New York; Philadelphia; 
Pittsburg, Kans.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
—— Pa.; St. Louis; Wilkes-Barre, 
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HERCULES POWDER. CO. 4 
; Chicago St. Louis New York ; 
Pittsburg, Kan. Denver Hazleton, P: 


ar Francisco Salt Lake City Joplin 
. ttanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilmington, Del. 
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9 Good Reasons for 
Electrical Blasting 


1.—With an electric blasting 
machine you can fire from one to 
one hundred and fifty charges 
simultaneously. 

2.—Electrical blasting allows 
better tamping and fullest con- 
finement of the gases. 


3.—Fuller development of the explosive force with consequent greater 
shattering. 


4.—Less smoke and fumes and quick return to the working face. 
5.—Better results with smaller quantity of explosive, therefore cheaper. 


6.—With the rheostat and galvanometer the electric connections can be 
t ested to assure detonation and to avoid misfires. 


7.—the shot-firer stands at a safe distance and does not operate the 
blasting machine until everyone is out of the danger zone. 


8.—There is no need of matches, torches or open flame for detonation 
of explosives where electrical blasting is practiced. 


9.—The dependability of Du Pont electrical blasting equipment, that 
leaves nothing to chance, but gives the operator control of the entire 
blasting performance. Du Pont blasting accessories are correct in 
design and efficient in service. They are the result of practical expe- 
rience and scientific research—the last word in modern, sure-fire ‘blast- 
ing equipment. 


A free copy of our Blasting Supplies Catalog will prove 
helpful. Write for it today to Advertising Division. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Powder Makers Since 1802 


Wilmington Delaware 


The Principal Du Pont Products Are: 


Explosives: Industrial, Agricultural and Sporting. Chemicals: Pyroxylin Solutions, Ethers, 
Bronzing Liquids, Coal Tar Distillates, Commercial Acids, Alums, etc. Leather Substitutes: 
Fabrikoid Upholstery, Rayntite Top Material, Du Pont Rubber Cloth. Pyroxylin Plastics: 
Ivory, Shell and Transparent Py-ra-lin, Py-ra-lin. Specialties, Challence Cleanable Collars and 
Cuffs. Paints and Varnishes: For Industrialand Home Uses. Pigments and Colors: For in- 
dustrial Uses. Lithophone: For Industrial Uses. Stains, Fillers, Lacquers and Enamels: 
For Industrial and Home Uses. Dyestuffs: Coal Tar Dyestuffs and Intermediates. 


For full information address: 
Advertising Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Visit Du Pont Products Store when in Atlantic City 
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for of ficiency 
and, 


There are two reasons why the use of Giant 
Explosives means better and cheaper blasting. 


They are the original American high explosives and the utmost skill 
backed by long experierc2 is employed in their manufacture. Thus you 
are assured of uniform strength—always. 


They are Western products made by a Western company to especially 
solve Western blasting problems. 


No other brand of explosives can offer you these unusual advantages. 
The genuine Giant Explosives may be indentified by the Giant trade- 
mark on every case. 


THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con. 


“Everything for Blasting” 
Home Office’: San Francisco 
Branch Offices: Denver, Portland, Salt Lake City, Seattle, Spokane 


EXPLOSIVES 
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To Our Members: 


Ge VALUE of advertising is meas- 
ured by the result it produces. 


The advertisers in THE MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL are concerns 
of the highest standing. We, as an 
organization, are willing to endorse their 
products. 


They have a double purpose in advertis- 
ing in THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL. First: They believe that 

* the best results can be obtained by 
presenting their product directly to 
the men who purchase equipment. 
Second: They realize that the work be- 
ing done by The American Mining Con- 
gress is important to them as well as to 
the operator. 


Their advertisements are appearing reg- 
ularly in the JOURNAL. The equip- 
ment they produce warrants your in- 
vestigation if you are in the market for 
their products. Give them an oppor- 
tunity to bid upon your requirements. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
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Said the Chief Engineer 
to the G. M. 


“The reason for last week’s in- 
creased output? New Belts— 
Reliance Leather Belts. Every " 
Belt takes hold with a grip that 
means business and carries a// the 
power straight to its machine. 
Every machine working top speed 
and every operator over time; re- i 
sult, increased production— the 
thing you have been straining for. 
And all because Reliance Belts 
are on the job—with no waste, no 

- leaks. Our belting troubles are 
over.” 


Reliance—A Brute of a Belt. } 


Chicago Belting Company 
New York 102 N. Green Street pscaseretl | 
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The operating man is conscious of a cer- 
tain established confidence in his belt con- 
veyor when it is equipped with S-A Unit 
Carriers. 


There is always that assurance of depend- 
able continuous operation that is so essen- 
tial to big production. 


Investigate the Unit Carrier. 


STEPHENS; ADAMSON) MEG{CO! 


NUR 
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Vow. 5, No. 12 


WASHINGTON 


DeEcEMBER, 1919 


THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 


Official Organ of the American Mining Congress 


THE MINERALS SEPARATION 
CASE 

Upon another page of this issue will be 
found an extract from a report of the 
Alien Property Custodian, relating to the 
handling of the alien-controlled patents 
upon the oil flotation process as applied 
to the concentration of mineral values. 
The readers of THE MIntInc CONGRESS 
JourNAL are familiar with the investiga- 
tion of the Minerals Separation Company 
which is being made by the Federal 
Trade Commission, in which The Amer- 
ican Mining Congress, through its spe- 
cial attorney, Mr. George L. Nye, of 
Denver, has presented a comprehensive 
brief, and in which the Federal Trade 
Commission is now making a thorough 
investigation to discover whether or not 
the practices of the Minerals Separation 
Company are justified by law. 

We are very anxious to get in touch 
with all who have had experience in ob- 
taining or in failure to obtain a license 
for the use of this process, in order that 
all of the facts may be presented to the 
Federal Trade Commission. Those who 
have knowledge of or experience in con- 
nection with this matter will assist our 
work by immediately forwarding infor- 
mation thereof to Mr. George L. Nye, 
Equitable Building, Denver, or to this 
office. 

THE COAL STRIKE 

The coal strike is not over. There 
were many people so trusting as to think 
that, when the officials of the United 
Mine Workers appeared in court and ac- 
cepted the mandate of our Government, 


which was directed not at the United 
Mine Workers, but toward protection 
for the American people and American 
industry, there was some significance in 
their action. There was a significance, 
but not of the kind that spells Amer- 
icanism. A month has gone by, and we 
read daily of more mines being closed, 
of slowing down of industry, and already 
great suffering among people. We read 
of strike benefits being paid in defiance 
of the injunction, and we know that the 
mine workers are defying the law of the 
land as openly as they dare and as ef- 
fectively as they can. 

When John Lewis made the statement 
in Cleveland, in September, that “there 
is no necessity for a strike in the coal 
industry ; the mine workers have no de- 
sire to inconvenience the public, halt in- 
dustry and create a stagnated business 
condition that would paralyze the na- 
tion,” he made the statement not to show 
what the miners were loath to do, but 
as a covert suggestion of what they had 
ir in their power to do should they see 
iit to do it. 

Labor, finding itself in the position of 
power, attempted to use the weapons 
that it decries so much when used by 
capital. 

In the early days of labor unions, the 
employer, who wanted to run a shop 
closed to unions, told labor, in short, 
that if his employes did not like the 
way he ran his business, they were noi 
compelled to work for him. This is the 
attitude on the part of capital that labor 
has been striving for years to correct. 
The effort has been largely successful. 
Capital grants pretty generally the 
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proposition that there must be a basis 
of understanding between its interests 
and the interests of labor. When John 
Lewis said that “the miners are not seek- 
ing a strike, provided they get what they 
ask for,” he did exactly the same thing 
that labor has complained of so bitterly 
in capital for so many years. There is 
something particularly maddening in the 
mock humility of this address. It con- 
tains a hypocritical gentleness that hides 
its threat behind a smirk. This whole 
statement, condensed, simply said that a 
strike is unnecessary, provided the de- 
mands of the miners are granted. 

What a masterful conclusion! We do 
_not keep on asking for something that 
we have already got—we simply start 
in asking for more. What, after all, is 
the difference between saying, if you 
give me what | want, I won't strike, 
and in saying, if you do not give me 
what I want, I will strike? 

For every bit of value that labor gave 
to the progress of the war by increased 
efficiency, it has due credit. This value 
was paid for in cash by increased wages. 
Coal miners received, during the war, 
the highest wages in their experience 
through the agreement with the Fuel 
Administration. But this type of pa- 
triotism should not now be a basis for 
an appeal for still further increases in 
the nature of a thank offering because 
we came through the war safely. We 
have, first, a patriotic duty to the men 
who actually fought. It is doubtful if 
the returning soldier can have much pa- 
tience with the unreasonable demand 
labor is making on his pocketbook. What 
the country needs to solye its present 
economic problems is an increased out- 
put of the basic products of industry. 
What it needs to solve its industrial 
problems is the exercise of a little hon- 
esty and patriotism on the part of organ- 
ized labor. An honest day’s work for 
an honest day’s pay and a patriotism 
which will not tolerate open disobedience 
to the Government and its laws. 


THE LESSON OF GERMANY’S 
DOWNFALL 
It is not unusual for thoughtless writ- 
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ers to assume that one cause is respon- 
sible for a complained-of situation which 
has probably been contributed to by many 
other causes. Just now in arguments 
for its repeal, the Excess Profits Tax 
Law is being credited with the present 
high level of prices. It will indeed be 
difficult to trace out all of the causes 
which have led to the present situation, 
except we attribute this condition in a 
general way to the shortage in world’s 
products created by the world waste of 
war. Undoubtedly the Excess Profits 
Tax Law had an influence, even though 
slight, in bringing about the high price 
levels of the present time. If the writer 
were called upon to find a more potent 
cause in this behalf he would go back 
to that Secretary of the Treasury and 
Director General of Railroads to whom 
much credit has been given for effective 
executive organization of war work, who 
did big things in a big way, but with a 
reckless disregard of the cost. Wild and 
wideterminate contracts on a basis of 
cust plus 10 per cent started the great 
bail rolling. Wages offered and paid 
tor service by those whose profits were 
measured by 10 per cent of a cost, and 
the greater the cost the greater the profit, 
set the pace which is the basis of our 
present high prices. A very large part 
of the selling price of all articles is rep- 
resented by the labor involved in their 
production, transportation and exchange. 
With the Government paying ten dol- 
lars per day for untrained and incom- 
petent help and bidding vociferously to 
take employes from every other line of 
business, a condition was created which 
necessarily and inevitably led to enor- 
mously high-price levels. 

These wage earners were only tem- 
porarily benefited by the high wages in 
that all wage earners are consumers, and 
the high wage scale was immediately 
manifest in a high-priced market which, 
by virtue of increased wages involved 
in transportation and exchange, prac- 
tically absorbed all the increased wages 
paid for production. The era of waste- 
ful extravagance created by the reckless 
expenditures of money in war prepara- 
tions has naturally led to a condition 
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from which the country will do well if 
it is able to extricate itself by gradual 
process and by intelligent foresight. To 
accomplish this is the grave problem now 
facing the nation. 

It is very unfortunate that organized 
labor seems ready to take advantage of 
such a crisis to demand for itself undue 
advantages. Unfortunate for the coun- 
try at large, and perhaps especially un- 
fortunate for organized labor. The 
American people are slow to anger, but 
when once aroused, find ways of quick 
organization and rapid action. It took 
this country two years after many 
thoughtful people believed we should be 
a part of the great world war, to awaken 
this country to its duty in that behalf. 
But when once aroused it. moved with 
such relentless force as to-.wring from 
the great disturber of the world’s peace— 
the emperor of Germany—the statement 
that America was “war mad” and his 
realization of that fact led him to make 
immediate plans for the termination of 
the war. 

Organized labor may well heed the 
lesson. The world had no_ universal 
grievance against the German Empire 
until it undertook to dominate those af- 
fairs over which it had no right to at- 
tempt control. The American people 
have no universal grievance against or- 
ganized labor, until as now it undertakes 
to secure additional rights for itself by 
the sacrifice of the fundamental rights 
of others. Life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness are impossible when 
food and fuel are denied or made un- 
available. Any agency which interferes 
with the regular distribution of life’s 
necessities will naturally and necessarily 
call upon itself condemnation. 

The great German Empire which led 
the way in world efficiency through 
which it was rapidly gaining domination 
of the markets of the world, a thing 
which could only be accomplished 
through that cheap production essential 
to bring luxury to the masses, has been 
utterly destroyed because of its attempt 
to get by forcible means that to which 
it was not entitled. Organized labor is 
now by forcible means attempting: to 


gain that which the best judgment of the 
world says it should not have. Ger- 
many’s usefulness to the world was sacri- 
ficed to prevent its control of the world. 
The usefulness of organized labor may 
be sacrificed and if necessary will be 
sacrificed rather than it shall be per- 
mitted to control the country. Let or- 
ganized labor remember that it cannot 
succeed except upon an appeal that meets 
the approval of the American people. 


JUSTICE, FREEDOM AND 
DEMOCRACY 


It may safely be assumed that every 
citizen of this country is firmly and un- 
alterably pledged to the cause of free- 
dom and justice and the principles of 
human democracy, and it may as safely 
be said that with few exceptions Amer- 
ican citizens are prepared to accept the 
general meaning given to this expres- 
sion which are accepted by the majority 
of our people. It sometimes seems, how- 
ever, that a noisy minority is able to 
make it appear that these principles are 
only accepted with proper reservations. 

At a dinner given to the delegates of 
the International Federation of Trades 
Unions in the City of Washington, Mr. 
Samuel Gompers is credited with making 
the following statement : 

We are in accord with the principles 
and ideals of American idealism and in 
accord with our Government when we 
know our Government is following the 
course of freedom and justice and the 
principles of human democracy. 

When the Government, or, I should say, 
the administration, and, at that, only a 
temporary administration, fails to stand 
for these principles, we have no alternative 
but to assert that the principles of justice, 
freedom and democracy must prevail over 
any temporary administration. 

Concluding his remarks, Mr. Gompers 
stated : 


We believe we are right and in any 
attempt to impose on our people conditions 
of affairs that are repugnant to the con- 
cepts of right, justice and democracy, we 
men and women of labor will stand true 
te the principles of freedom, right and 
justice in our own country. 


Mr. Gompers, speaking for the labor 
movement in this country undertakes to 
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construe the meaning of “Justice, Free- 
dom and Democracy” and to. attach to 
these words the conclusion reached by 
less than five per cent of our people as 
against the 95 per cent who believe dif- 
ferently. While the right to criticize the 
administration for its mistakes is con- 
ceded, while the right to work for the 
defeat of the administration party is an 
inherent right of a minority, it is an 
entirely different thing for a leader of 
men to urge that it “is the duty of the 
men and the women of labor to stand 
up and protest, regardless of what the 
consequences may be.” 

This is not the first time that Mr. 
Gompers has voiced his determination 
to resist the authority of the Govern- 
ment whenever the construction placed 
by the constituted authorities upon the 
laws of our land shall differ with his 
own notions. These statements are made 
in times of grave internal disturbances, 
when the principles represented by our 
Government are gravely threatened by 
Bolshevist agitators who urge the de- 
struction of government and everything 
that is a reminder of the right to pri- 
vate ownership of property “to the mag- 
nificent beautiful form of a man with- 
out a god, without a master and free 
of authority.” The Russian anarchist 
Says: 

We must consciously hasten the ele- 
mentary movement of the struggle of the 
working class; we must convert small 
strikes into general ones, and convert the 


latter into armed revolt of the laboring 
masses against capital and state. 


Mr. Gompers says: 


In the present disturbed conditions which 
prevail in the United States, there is no 
organization which has been regarded as 
more constructive or loyal than the United 
Mine Workers of America, and we shall 
give a good account of ourselves in their 
defense and in advocacy of freedom and 
justice as represented by the labor move- 
ment. 


Mr. Gompers undoubtedly fails to 
realize how close a relation exists be- 
tween himself and the Russian anarchist 
who is quoted. Until the leaders of 
labor realize that there can be no free- 
dom, justice, and true democracy, ex- 
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cept under a government to which open 
resistance is treason, and in which the 
majority must prevail, and the majority’s 
construction of principles as expressed 
through its chosen representatives and 
its chosen agencies, must b respected by 
every citizen. Unless organized labor 
can learn this lesson, and until it does 
learn this lesson, organized labor is a 
menace to our Government and will cail 
upon itself the opposition of those agen- 
cies which will make for its ultimate de- 
struction. This result should be avoided. 
The cooperation of laboring men is very 
greatly to be desired and many of those 
who will be forced to oppose it will do so 
with the greatest of regret. Organized 
labor’s efforts to better the conditions 
of the working classes must be carried on 
by lawful methods which respect and 
honor the Constitution. 


THE EXCESS PROFITS TAX LAW 

The repeal of the Excess Profits Tax 
Law is being urged in many quarters. 
Wall Street Journal voices this gen- 
eral opinion and urges that “the public 
good seems to demand its early aboli- 
tion.” It follows with argument to the 
effect that the Excess Profits Tax Law 
“has helped to raise the price of every- 
thing that people eat, wear or use. It is 
one of the strongest supporters of a con- 
dition that is taking billions of dollars 
from the earnings of the people without 
any return under the guise of ‘high cost 
of living.’ It is no less than a highway 
robber, robbing the people and robbing 
the Government.” 

Without reference to the question of 
whether the Excess Profits Tax Law 
should or should not be repealed, M1n- 
ING CONGRESS JOURNAL takes issue with 
the Wall Street Journal in its theory 
that the Excess Profits Tax Law is re- 
sponsible for high prices; nor that it had 
any substantial part in bringing about 
the “high cost of living.” No manufac- 


turer curtailed his production because 
of the fact that the Government would 
get sixty per cent of the profits thereon. 
All taxes make for the high cost of liv- 
ing, and it matters not whether they 
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are paid in the form of an income tax 
or an excess profits tax. Whatever 
money is taken by the Government from 
the public is a burden upon that public. 
The assumption that the repeal of the 
Excess Profits Tax Law will lessen the 
burden upon the public is one which the 
Wall Street Journal cannot defend. The 
scarcity of supply and the inflation of 
credits are the two great causes for high 
prices. Extravagance in governmental 
expenditures is a factor, but not a con- 
trolling factor. The solution of the pres- 
ent problem is reasonable economy, hard 
work and a plenty of it. 


GOOD-WILL AND LABOR 


Good-will, as an asset, has a value that 
business concerns are quick to recognize. 
The good will of this country toward 
labor, as shown by its quick sympathy in 
justified strikes, had a value to labor 
organizations that could scarcely be reck- 
oned in dollars. This is a value which 
has been largely lost. The attitude of the 
country toward the striking coal miners, 
who now covertly defy the Government, 
is obviously antagonistic. 

The returned soldier resents the plea 
of patriotism based on war-time produc- 
tion. The worker in other industries 
fears the closing down, through lack of 
fuel, of the plant where he works, the 
great mass of unorganized wage earners 
resent the threatened increase in their 
already heavy burden of living cost, and 
the country, as a whole, feels that it is 
about time for the tail to quit wagging 
the dog. 

The whole theory of our democracy is 
based on progress—not only progtess for 
the nation as a whole, but progress for 
the individual; progress from one scale 
ef life and of living to another. No 
man begrudges labor adequate rewards 
for its efforts. It has always been the 
theory of American civilization that re- 
wards come by progress from one scale 
of life to another. It has never been the 
theory that any one class could, by its 
temporary position of power, wrest con- 
ditions for itself from others by force 
that would work incalculable wrong on 
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the nation as a whole. This is what the 
officials of the United Mine Workers 
would do by their present sub-rosa 
strike; a strike which has for its foun- 
dation a demand based simply on the 
principle, “We want what we want when 
we want it.” Labor proposes to fix the 
economics of this situation very simply; 
merely add the increased labor cost to 
the consumer’s price—simple for every- 
one except the consumer. 

The reward of labor should be ade- 
quate for the work performed. It should 
be based upon accomplishment and not 
upon hours. Labor cost should repre- 
sent a proportionate amount of the total 
cost of the completed product to the con- 
sumer, but labor should not arbitrarily 
dictate that the total cost to the con- 
sumer shall be increased to give the 
worker all he decides that he wants from 
his particular industry. 

Here is a fundamental principle: Cost 
to the consumer is necessarily regulated 
by labor costs. All costs, from raw ma- 
terial to finished product, are simply ac- 
cumulations of labor costs of one kind 
or another. The cost to the consumer 
is regulated by these labor costs. But 
the price to the consumer cannot be ar- 
bitrarily fixed by labor and then labor 
take from this cost what it decides it 
wants. 

Is all the fine independence of our 
democracy to be swept away so that 
one class after another can beat up 
against our Government like waves 
against a sea wall, seizing temporary 
sirategical opportunities seeking 
selfish advantage for their own ag- 
grandizement, regardless of the interest 
of all others? 

Every laboring man in this country 
has considered himself a potential capi- 
talist. By industrious, careful living and 
wise investment of his savings, he has 
always been able to put himself in a 
secure position, and has been able, if 
sufficiently ambitious, to build a worthy 
business structure for himself. : 

No one factor stands out in our civ- 
ilization to which we point with more 
pride than the humble beginnings of the 
majority of our noted men. This is so 
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marked that it is almost impossible to 
write the life of any man who has 
achieved true success without giving it 
a “cabin boy to President” flavor. It 
has never been the theory of our eco- 
nomics that the rewards of any one class 
should be made so great, regardless of 
individual merit, that such a scale_of life 
should be so attractive that those in it 
would not want to rise above it. When 
we reach a point in our civilization where 
a man is worth more from his neck down 
than he is from his neck up, the whole 
splendid structure is going to crumble. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


The President’s message to Congress 
discusses the labor question at consider- 
able length, outlining the reasons for call- 
ing the present Industrial Conference for 
the purpose of “finding a method that 
will bring about a genuine democratiza- 
tion of industry, based upon the full rec- 
ognition of the right of those who work, 
in whatever rank, to participate in some 
organized way in every decision which 
directly affects their welfare.” 

The public mind will thoroughly ap- 
prove the purpose of this conference, 
but there will be various views of the 
President’s statement of the labor sit- 
uation, from which we quote: 

“Labor not only is entitled to an ad- 
equate wage, but capital should receive a 
reasonable return upon its investment 
and is entitled to protection at the hands 
of the Government in every emergency. 

The right of individuals to strike 
is inviolate and ought not to be interfered 
with by any process of government, but 
there is a predominant right, and that is 
the right of the Government to protect all 
of its people and to assert its power and 
majesty against the challenge of any 
class.” 

The first of these statements will re- 
ceive genuine approval. The latter, taken 
as a whole, also will receive approval, but 
there will be question as to how it is 
possible fully to justify the right to 
strike and, at the same time, “the right 
of the government to protect all of its 
people and to assert its power, and maj- 
esty against the challenge of any ‘class.” 
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Exactly this situation is now presented. 
The coal strike in a menace to the safety 
and almost to the existence of the nation, 
and yet it is the natural result cof the 
exercise by a large organization its right 
to strike. THE CONGRESS 
JourNAL believes in the right of 
the individual to quit work whenever he 
desires so to do, but the right to strike, 
which term as generally understood 
means the right to quit work in a body 
under the orders of an organization to 
which allegiance has been pledged, is 
necessarily subservient to the right of 
the Government to protect its people in 
this instance. THE MINING CONGRESS 
JourNaL believes that the right to strike 
when the public interest is involved 
should not be permitted until after a full 
examination of the facts has been made 
by some public agency authorized to in- 
vestigate conditions and report thereon. 
This is not an interference with the right 
of the individual to quit work, but it 
does restrain such action through joint 
action and under the orders of organiza- 
tion executives. 

The right to quit work further carries 
with it the relative right of the employer 
to discharge when the service is no longer 
desired. Organized labor should be, and 
can be, a powerful agency for good in the 
country, but it must relinquish its grap- 
ple hold upon the throat of the public and 
devote its efforts to the accomplishment 
of those conditions which serve the pub- 
lic, as well as itself. 


GOLD EXCISE AND BONUS 


The facts concerning the monetary po- 
sition of gold in the United States before 
the National Gold Conference emphasize 
the importance of maintaining a normal 
production of gold. The very premise 
of the conference was the resolution 
unanimously adopted November 2 at the 
annual convention of the American 


Bankers’ Association, which called at- 
tention to the fact, that the gold produc- 
tion of the United States was rapidly 
declining ; emphasized the vital impor- 
tance to the financial and commercial life 
of the nation that the gold reserve be 
protected from depletion by other than 
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monetary uses ; and urged upon the Gov- 
- ernment of the United States the desir- 
ability of maintaining the domestic pro- 
duction of new gold in sufficient volume 
to satisfy the present anticipated require- 
ments for gold in manufactures and the 
arts. 

In confirmation of the action pre- 
viously taken by the American Bankers’ 
Association, Mr. Geroge E. Roberts, 
vice-president of the National City Bank, 
who served as director of the mint for 
so many years, made the following sig- 
nificant statements in his address to the 
Gold Conference: 

“T recognize that the state of the gold- 
mining industry is a matter of public 
concern, and doubt if there is a general 
appreciation of the fact. . . . It is funda- 
mental to the reestablishment of the gold 
standard as the basis of world intercourse 
that gold mining shall go on at some- 
thing like the normal rate.... I fear 
that a low production of gold and an 
unfavorable outlook for the industry at a 
time when credit was being curtailed and 
prices lowered would have the effect of 
reviving all the monetary heresies of the 
past. We want to stand by the gold 
standard; it is the sheet anchor of en- 
during prosperity; but the gold standard 
will require a healthy gold-mining indus- 
try to sustain it.” 

Mr. John Clausen, vice-president of 
the Chemical National Bank, an author- 
ity on domestic and international finance, 
in his address on “The Monetary Posi- 
tion of Gold,” made the following state- 
ments: 

“The vast obligations piled up by the 
nations; the huge issues of paper cur- 
rency; the refunding of debts. and _ re- 
sumption of specie payments are among 
the most urgent and difficult problems 
with which the world is now confronted. 
This makes it only too apparent that gold 
is a necessity for the credit and financial 
unity of nations, and it is essential that 
an adequate foundation of gold be cre- 
ated to uphold that system.” 

As a result of the National Gold Con- 
fererfce, a resolution was adopted and 
endorsed by the convention of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress to the effect that 
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legislation should be introduced in Con- 
gress to impose an excise of 50 cents per 
pennyweight of fine gold upon gold used 
for other than coinage or monetary pur- 
poses, thereby creating a fund from 
which to pay the producers of new gold 
$10 per ounce. 

Inasmuch as the gold consumed in the 
manufacture and arts this year will ex- 
ceed the amount of newly-produced gold, 
it is evident: that the monetary reserve 
would become depleted by the amount 
of this difference. This legislative pro- 
posal, therefore, merely creates the ma- 
chinery by which the consumer of gold 
as a commodity may pay the cost of pro- 
duction for the raw material to the pro- 
ducer thereof, in order that sufficient 
gold may be supplied to satisfy the pres- 
ent anticipated trade requirements. This 
proposal conforms to the request of the 
American Bankers’ Association and con- 
servatively states the requirements of the 
gold-mining industry in order to main- 
tain a normal gold output under present 
economic conditions. 

The proposal has received the follow- 
ing endorsement of Mr. John Clausen: 

“I have carefully analyzed the legis- 
lative proposal suggested by the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress for the considera- 
i to create a 
fund by imposing an excise upon the 
manufacture and sale of gold used for 
other than monetary purposes, this fund 
to be utilized as a bonus to producers of 
new gold, in order to stimulate produc- 
tion. This plan would seem a practical 
solution of the complex problem with 
which the gold-mining industry is now 
confronted, since it eliminates monetary 
entanglements and reduces the subject 
to the sale of gold as a commodity in its 
manufactured state.” 

Mr. Evan Randolph, vice-president of 
the Girard National Bank, of Philadel- 
phia, states as follows: 

“I approve the proposed excise on gold 
used for other than coinage purposes. 
Those desiring gold for ornament should 
pay a premium equalling the difference 
between the production cost and the ar- 
bitrary coinage value, thus creating a 


fund to distribute to producers in order 
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te reimburse them for added labor and 
material costs.” 

The American Mining Congress is now 
formulating the bill in order to carry out 
the resolution adopted by the convention, 
that it may be presented to Congress at 
an early date. 


PROTECTION—NOT TARIFF 

The question of protection for war 
minerals is not primarily a question of 
tariff, but when this protection takes 
the form of tariff, such problems gen- 
erally are of vital importance to war 
mineral producers. 

When the President, in his message 
to Congress, says, first, that to permit 
foreign countries to pay their obligations 
to us, all barriers of trade must be let 
down, he suggests a remedy more dan- 
gerous than the situation which it would 
correct, for if minerals essential to war 
are to continue pouring into this coun- 
try, at prices which leave American pro- 
ducers of the same minerals necessarily 
idle, where, ultimately, is the money com- 
ing from to pay for foreign merchandise ? 

The protection which is asked for war 
minerals is a protection which will allow 
the American industry to exist on an 
equal level with the foreign, but emphat- 
ically not a protection which will keep 
out the foreign product. Both industries 
can sell their products in the American 
market at a price which is made competi- 
tive by a protective tariff, but the Amer- 
ican industry, operating with American 
labor, cannot, at this early stage in its 
development, compete on the same price 
level with longer established foreign op- 
erations and foreign labor costs. 

The principle which applies to pro- 
tection for war minerals is outlined in 
the paragraph of the President’s speech, 
in which he asks specifically for this 
protection for dyestuffs and chemicals. 
Dyestuffs and chemicals form but one 
branch of war essentials. Without the 
essential war minerals, their efficacy 
would be short-lived. Let us recog- 
nize that war minerals protection is not 
trade protection, not a party issue, but 
a necessary national insurance policy. 


COAL AND THE SHERMAN LAW 


From the standpoint of its ability to* 
meet the need of the nation for a fun- 
damental and highly necessary product, 
the demand for which has doubled during 
each decade, there is nothing the matter 
with the bituminous coal mining industry. 
It has furnished the cheapest coal in the 
world and except during the unusual 
stress of war, it has at all times furnished 
an abundant supply of fuel at a price 
which has enabled the manufacturing in- 
dustries of this country to pay wages 
to their workmen far in excess of any 
other nation in the world, and yet to com- 
pete with those other nations in the 
world’s: market. Its cheap coal, its al- 
ways available coal, has been the basis 
of an industrial development not equaled 
anywhere or at any time in the history 
of the world. 

From another standpoint however, 
there is much the matter with the bitum- 
inous coal mining industry. 

First, it employs a capital far in excess 
of that which would be required to meet 
the country’s demand for fuel. 

Second, it employs a number of men, 
who must be kept available for service, 
far in excess of the number of men which 
would be required under continuous 
working conditions. 

Third, in its operations it has wasted 
a very large amount of coal which should 
have been conserved to meet future needs, 
but which, because of the requirement of 
cheap production to meet a rabid com- 
petition, has been left in the ground 
in the mining operation. Practically 
one-half more capital, one-half more men 
and one-half more of transportation and 
distributing agencies have been emplyoed 
than would have been required under 
ideal conditions. The bituminous coal 
industry of the United States has a ca- 
pacity for the production of from 50 to 75 
per cent more coal than the country can 
possibly consume. These mines must 


be kept in operation in order to prevent 
the destruction of the property by the 
rotting of the timbers and the rusting of 
machinery which quickly takes place un- 
der ground, to say nothing of the 
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dangers to both life and property from 
accumulating gases. Again, in order 
to meet the keen competition which an 
overstocked market always creates, it is 
necessary to operate at the fullest cap- 
acity in order that the overhead charges 
may be kept to the minimum. 

Another disturbing factor is created 
by the unequal demand for coal during 
different seasons of the year. Hereto- 
fore coal was always available when 
called for, making it unnecessary for the 
consumer to store his coal in anticipation 
of future needs. To meet these season- 
able demands has overburdened the ma- 
chinery of production, and delivery dur- 
ing a few months and created a slack sea- 
son during other times of the year when 
neither the men, the mine or the capital 
could be continuously employed. To 
equalize this demand and make it possible 
to continuously operate the mine, re- 
quires that the excess amount of coal re- 
quired during the winter season shall be 
mined and stored during the summer 
season. The cost of storage will not be 
provided so long as it is possible for the 
winter demand to find a supply immedi- 
ately available of freshly mined coal. 
Many believe that the storage of bitu- 
minous coal is practically impossible. The 
writer recognizes the difficulties involved, 
but still believes that it is possible by 
proper cooperation to stabilize and make 
continuous the operation of coal mines 
during the year by systems of coal stor- 
age not so expensive but that the ad- 
ditional expense would be more than 
offset by the advantages accruing from 
continuous operation. 

This cooperation however, is forbid- 
den by the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, 
a law which, as applied to the coal min- 
ing industry, makes for an enormous 
waste of man power, the waste of the 
earning power of a large invested cap- 
ital, the almost criminal waste of fuel 
which some day the nation will be called 
upon to pay far in excess of what it 
would cost now to conserve and utilize 
these forces of production. It would 
seem that a nation thus wasting a na- 
toinal asset would be willing to permit an 
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effort to remedy these conditions. It is 
hoped that Congress will see the impor- 
tance of so adjusting its requirements 
that, the men, the money and the re- 
sources, all essential to its future pros- 
perity, shall not be wasted. Let the 
Sherman Law be so amended as to per- 
mit that kind of cooperation which during 
the war was required by the Lever Law. 
Let it not be said that activities which 
were enforced during the war times shall 
be made criminal during times of peace. 


OUR MANY-SIDED GOVERNMENT 


The serious-minded citizen has much 
to ponder over these days. He picks up 
a copy of his favorite daily paper, or 
weekly journal, and reads in the news 
and editorial sections of the serious dan- 
ger confronting the country in the coal 
strike. 

Industry is curtailed. Trains are be- 
ing taken off the railroads, and there 
is grave danger of freight shipments of 
necessities of life being held up indefi- 
nitely. Even Broadway is in darkness, 
but he can get his amusement in another 
way. All he need do is turn a little fur- 
ther in the journal, and he reads: “Make 
this a California winter. Run away from 
the snow, the cold and the coal bills. Go 
where you may play golf and polo, ete.” 
for a half-page at a cost, we are told 
by advertising representatives, of $5,000 
per page, runs this alluring advertise- 
ment, signed “The United States Rail- 
road Administration.” Truly the comic 
relief offered by the Government, ap- 
pearing as Punch at one moment and 
Judy at the next, should be all that the 
ordinary, or garden variety of citizen 
should ask in the way of amusement. 


Hunts Iron at Home 


Germany, being stripped of her largest iron 
ore reserves, is prospecting for new iron de- 
posits within her own borders. The Idarwald, 
near Coblenz, is a field in which exploration 
has recently been taking place. Although the 
deposits have long been known it was not con- 
sidered feasible to exploit them while the 


more profitable Lorraine fields were available. 
Bureau of Mines’ report. 
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TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 
AND INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE SUCCESSFUL 


The American Mining Congress established 
a new record for itself in St. Louis during 
the week of November 17th, when one thou- 
sand accredited delegates representing twenty- 
two states, met in the Gate City for the 
Twenty-second Annual Convention. Members 
of the Congress, representative employers of 
labor, special delegates appointed by President 
Wilson, the governors of states, mayors of 
cities, county officials, commercial bodies, and 
mining organizations, spent a week both in 
consideration of the technical problems of 
the mining industry and in discussing the new 
industrial problems facing employers of labor. 

From the opening of the Congress Monday 
afternoon until late Friday afternoon the dele- 
gates spent the time in general, sectional and 
committee conferences. The whole week was 
filled with serious work, of which one signifi- 
cant outgrowth will be a permanent committee 
on Industrial Relations, appointed from mem- 
bers of the Mining Congress representing the 
mining and manufacturing industries. This 
committee, authorized by the Convention, is 
now being organized and within a few days 
will lay its plags for a national investigation 
of the industrial situation and the ultimate 
working out of a program which may be pre- 
sented to both labor and capital. This work 
will be carried on independent of govern- 
mental activities, it being the belief of the 
delegates to this convention that the employers 
of labor should thus act at the same time 
for their own interests and the general pub- 
lic, which has been the victim of controversies 
of this sort. 

The St. Louis meeting was divided into 
sections representing: (a) General interests 
including transportation, production and 
marketing of minerals: (b) Gold; (c) War 
minerals and tariff; (d) Schools of Mines; 
(e) Oil shale; (£) Industrial problems. Ses- 
sions of these various sections were held in 
the two convention rooms of the Planters 
Hotel, in the banquet room of The Statler and 
in the big convention hall in the Old Southern 
Hotel, which housed the Exposition of Mines 
and Mining. The delegates’ interested in each 
of the specialized subjects were gathered it. 
these various convention halls constantly 
throughout the week, a feature quite unusual 
in national assemblies of this character. The 
Industrial Relations Resolutions Committee 
and the regular resolutions committee of the 
Congress worked almost continuously, the 
former spending 57 hours and the latter 60 
hours in executive session. The results of 
this close application and careful considera- 
tion of the questions before these committees 
are evidenced in the unusually clear and direct 


wording of the resolutions. finally presented 
and which were adopted by the general con- 
vention Friday afternoon. These resolutions 
printed below are a declaration of the prin- 
ciples upon which the mining fraternity and 
the manufacturing interests represented at 
the conference stand in national matters. 

Governmental recognition through the at- 
tendance at the convention, of Van H. Mann- 
ing, Director of the Bureau of Mines, and 
George Otis Smith, Director of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, accompanied by many executives 
of the Interior Department, added greatly to 
the strength of the convention and the pres- 
ence of official representatives of Bulgaria, 
Sweden, France, Russia, and Mexico gave 
international interest. Governor A. H. Rob- 
erts, of Tennessee, the “law and order” gov- 
ernor of that great State and Governor Fred- 
erick D. Gardner, of Missouri, both ad- 
dressed the convention with vigor and inspi- 
ration. A figure notably interesting was Dr. 
Charles W. Gordon, the “Ralph Connor” of 
every boy’s heart. Dr. Gordon told the story 
of the fight against the Reds when they took 
possession of Winnepeg for a few days. last 
spring, driving back law and order and gov- 
ernment temporarily. 

The session devoted to war minerals relief 
was addressed by the War Minerals Relief 
Commission in person, Senator Shafroth and 
Commissioner Moore, and legislation for the 
liberalization of the war minerals relief situa- 
tion was discussed. This discussion was later 
crystallized into a resolution adopted by the 
General Convention. 

The session devoted to war minerals pro- 
tection was addressed by various producers 
and operators, by E. R. Costigan, of the U. S. 
Tariff Commission, and by representatives of 
the Bureau of Mines. The necessity for con- 
tinued operation of the essential war mineral 
industries took form in a resolution which 
was later presented and adopted by the Gen- 
eral Convention. 

To select any of the speakers as leading 
features of the week would be difficult, for 
each day’s program was filled with big and 
serious work. Notable was the “Safety and 
Welfare” section which met on Wednesday 
morning under the direction of Safety Engi- 
neer Leopold, of the Bureau of Mines. 
fine work of the newly organized committee 
on the “Standardization of Mining Equip- 
ment,” which spent Sunday, Monday and part 
of Tuesday in the organization of a platform 
for future work is summarized in a report 
which was presented to the convention and 
which appears upon another page. 

The organization of a “National Oil Shale 
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Section of The American Mining Congress,” 


a “National Section for Schools and Colleges 


of Mines,” and a “National Section for the 
Standardization of Mining Equipment,” added 
to the practical results of the big convention. 
The War Minerals Conference devoted three 
days to the discussion of problems relating 
to the production of the essential war miner- 
als, covering both war minerals relief and 
future protection for the industries. The 
National Gold Conference completed and pre- 
sented to the general congress a program 
which calls for active legislative work to pro- 
tect the industry from annihilation. 

Conferences of the General Committee on 
Standardization of Mining Equipment were 
held on Sunday, November 16th, and Monday, 
November 17th. At the meeting of this com- 
mittee there was organized a National Section 
for the Standardization of Mining Equipment. 

The American Mining Congress members 
meeting was attended by nearly two hundred 
members of the organization. Two hours of 
deeply interested attention was given to the 
annual report of Secretary Callbreath, the 
election of directors and the comprehensive 
planning for the broadened work for the 
future. The following directors were elected: 

Thomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo.; Daniel 
B. Wentz, Philadefphia, Pa.; R. C. Allen, 
Cleveland, Ohio; John C. Howard, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

The directors» later elected the foliowing 
officers : 

Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo., president; 
Harvey L. Day, Wallace, Idaho, first vice- 
president; Daniel B. Wentz, Philadelphia, Pa., 
second vice-president; E. L. Doheney, Los 
Angeles, Calif., third vice-president; J. F. 
Callbreath, Washington, D. C., Secretary. 

The Congress will issue a complete steno- 
graphic report of the several conferences, in 
book form, for distribution to members and 
delegates. 


THE EXPOSITION 


The Exposition of Mines and Mining given 
by the local committee in connection with 
the meetings of The American Mining Con- 
gress was a credit to its sponsors, to the ex- 
hibitors and to the Congress with which it 
was associated. Too often the building of an 
exposition of this sort is a thankless job as- 
sumed by someone in a spirit of enthusiasm 
and often leaving in its wake a question as to 
the value of the expenditure of the time, 
money and energy necessary for its success. 
In this case there is no such question—no 
inheritance for the committee in the way of 


regrets. The St. Louis committee attempted. 


the work with only fifty days leeway in which 
to do the work and open its doors. The task 
was colossal, almost impossible, but not for 
the St. Louisans who opened the huge exposi- 
tion on time and closed with a feeling of deep 
satisfaction, leaving a memory of plenty of 


hard work, a duty well accomplished and a 
general impression of the “bigness” of things 
and men in the convention city. 

The Old Southern Hotel, roomy and admir- 
ably adapted to such an enormous exposition, 
was transformed for the week into a great 
exposition building and the 50,000 feet of 
floor space was filled with a mining exhibit of 
such educational value as is seldom assembled. 
The government departments included dis- 
plays by the Bureau of Mines, the Geological 
Survey, the Land Office, the Reclamation Ser- 
vice, the Chemical Warfare Division and 
Signal Service of the U. S. Army. Illinois 
and Missouri did themselves proud with their 
mineral displays and several smaller state dis- 
plays were made interesting owing to their 
educational features. The show made by the 
Miami zinc district was notable in its com- 
pleteness and the showing of war minerals 


,and oil shale products were features. 


Forty thousand people visited the exposition 
during the week. When the main convention 
hall was not in use for sessions of the Con- 
gress various moving pictures were shown of 
deep interest to the thousands of visitors. 
Among the moving picture features was “The 
Story of Coal,” a descriptive picture showing 
the development of coal and coal mining made 
by the Bureau of Mines in cooperation with 
the National Coal Association. “The Story 
of Oil,” a fifty thousand dollar production 
furnished by the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, was shown several times. 


The resolutions adopted by the convention 
were as follows: 


No. i 
Mexican Situation 


WuHereEAs, American mining engineers, 
operators, and employees have gone to all 
parts of the world and have greatly as- 
sisted in the development of mineral re- 
sources, pursuing their professions in 
iawful and orderly manner, with full regard 
for the rights of the nations in which they 
have worked and for their obligations as 
American citizens to their own Govern- 
ment, and 

Wuereas, In particular, on repeated invi- 
tations of the Mexican government, prior 
to 1910 and since, American mining engi- 
neers, operatives and employes, in large 
numbers, have joined in the industrial de- 
velopment of Mexico, to the great benefit 
of the Mexican people, and 

Wuereas. During recent years of revolu- 
tion and disorder in Mexico many Amer- 
ican citizens in the peaceful pursuit of their 
profession, and in the guardianship of 
properties intrusted to their care, have suf- 
fered great losses, personal indignities and 
injuries, and in many cases suffered death, 
and 

Wuereas, Steps so far taken by the Gov- 
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ernment of the United States have not pro- 
vided the constitutional protection which 
all law-abiding American citizens of right 
expect, therefore, be it 

Resotvep, That The American Mining Con- 
gress, assembled in annual convention at 
St. Louis, Mo., hereby protests to the De- 
partment of State of the United States 
against the continuance of policies by the 
American Government that make inade- 
quate provision for the safety of Amer- 
ican mining engineers, operatives and em- 
ployes in the practice of their profession 
and in caring for the business interests 
intrusted to them, and be it further 

Resotvep, That this Congress urges that 
the Government of the United States de- 
mand full and immediate reparation for 
losses and injuries suffered by American 
mining engineers, operators and employes 
in the lawful exercise of the duties in for- 
eign countries, and that the Government 
of the United States take such steps as 
will insure that the constitutional rights 
of American citizens shall protect them 
on our borders and go with them through- 
out the world, and be it further 

Reso.vep, That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the President of the 
United States throéugh the Vice-President 
and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


No. 2 
Reciprocity. in. Trade Relations 


Wuereas, American nationals do ‘not en- 
joy the same priviléges in the acquisition 
of mines and minerals, including petroleum, 
in certain foreign countries and their pos- 
sessions, as are enjoyed by the nations of 
those countries in the United States, now, 
therefore, be it 

Reso.vep, That it is the sense of this Con- 
gress that in the event of failure of efforts 
by the State Department to effect com- 
plete reciprocity in respect to the acquisi- 
tion and holding of mines and minerals, 
including petroleum, then so long as such 
discrimination exists, the nationals of such 
countries should be prohibited from holding 
in the United States and its possessions, 
rights similar to those withheld from citi- 
zens of the United States in such coun- 
tries. 


SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 


Trinidad, 
13th August, 1919. 
Sir: 

In reply to your further letter of the 23rd 
ultimo asking to be furnished with certain 
information relating to the conditions under 
which oil bearing lands belonging to private 
owners in the Colony may be acquired from 
them, and also as to whether American capital- 
ists might eventually be allowed to acquire 


such interests, I am directed by the Acting 
Governor to inform you that the authority for 
Wardens to issue permits for the acquisition 
of oil rights has been revoked, but that the 
Crown Solicitor has, however, been given au- 
thority to issue permits when not more than 
100 acres are involved. Applications for per- 
mits where not more than 100 acres are in- 
volved should, therefore, be addressed direct 
to the Crown Solicitor. All other applications 
for permits should be addressed to the Colon- 
ial Secretary 

2 Application for the transfer of oil rights 
to American capitalists have to be referred 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and full details of the proposed transaction 
will be necessary 

3 Any permit for the acquisition of oil 
rights by a British company would provide 
that not more than twenty-five per cent of its 
capital or voting power is to be held by aliens, 
and also that the chairman and managing 
director and a majority of the other directors 
shall at all times be British subjects. The 
permit would also contain any other provisions 
which might be deemed necessary to insure 
the company remaining under British control. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient 
servant, 

(Signed) H. B. Wat corr, 
Acting Colonial Secretary. 
J. Benyamin Price, Esq., 
65 Pembrooke Street, 
Port-of-Spain. 
October 30, 1919. 
A BILL 


To encourage reciprocity in trade relations 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That no citizen, association 
of zitizens, or corporation of any country which re- 
quires by law, regulation, or otherwise condition 
or stipulation in any contract, lease, sale, or other 
agreement relating to mines or minerals, including 
petroleum, in the said country or its possessions 
or dependencies, which prohibits or prevents Amer- 
ican citizens, associations of American citizens, or 
American corporations, because of their nationality, 
from being stockholders, or which limits the num- 
ber of shares of stock or any other interest which 
may be held by American citizens, associations, or 
corporations in such undertakings, or which, be- 
cause of nationality, places any restriction on Amer- 
ican citizens holding any position in the associa- 
tion or corporation, or on the Board of Directors or 
similar control body, shall be permitted to hold, 
either directly or indirectly, any right, title, or in- 
terest in any mine or mineral deposits, including 
petroleum, in the United States or any of its de- 
pendencies, or to act on the Board or in any 
managerial capacity whatsoever in connection with 
any association or corporation having any right, 
title, or interest whatever in mines or minerals in 
the United States or its dependencies, so long as 
the restrictions herein described shall’ remain in 
force in any law or regulation or in any contract, 
lease, or other agreement to which the Government 
of the foreign country or any of its officials or 
representatives 1s a party. f 

Sec 3. That no alien association or corporation 
which, by its articles of incorporation or associa- 
tion, statutes, laws, or in any other similar manner, 
prohibits American citizens, associations, or cor- 
porations, because of their nationality, from being 
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stockholders, or which limits the number of shares 
of stock or any other interest which may be held 
by American citizens or corporations, or prohibits 
American citizens from holding any position on the 
Board of Directors or in the association or cor- 
poration, shall be permitted to hold, either directly 
or indirectly, any stock or other interest in any asso- 
ciation or corporation which has any right, title, or 
interest in any mine or mineral deposits, including 
petroleum, in any part of the United States or its 
dependencies. 

Sec. 3 That if any of the things prohibited in 
the preceding sections exists at amy time, be- 
ginning two years after the approval of this act, 
then, and in that event, the positions so held by 
aliens shall become vacant and any and all acts 
performed by any such alien connected with such 
association or corporation shall be without legal force 
or effect, and the shares of stock or other interest so 
held contrary to this act shall be sold by the 
Attorney General of the United States to American 
citizens, associations, or corporations under such 
conditions and regulations as the Attorney Genera] 
shall fix, but always within one year from the time 
such shares of stock or other interests come with- 
in the provisions of this act, and the net proceeds 
of such sales shall be paid ta the alien citizen, 
association of citizens, or corporation concerned, 
except in cases where ownership of such shares of 
stock or interest was at the time of acquirement 
prohibited by law. 


3 and 4 were laid upon the table. 


No. 5 
Mine Experiment Stations 

Wuereas, the Congress of the United 
States has authorized ten mining experiment 
stations; and 

Wuereas, four of these ten remain to be 
established. Now therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the American Mining Con- 
gress, at its Twenty-second Annual Conven- 
tion, that the Congress of the United States 
be urged to provide immediately the necessary 


appropriations for the establishment and 
operation by the U. S. Bureau of Mines af 
these four experiment stations. 


No. 6 


Oil Shale 


Wuereas, The Oil Shales of the western 
states contain an abundant supply of oil and 
kindred products, locked up in such diminish- 
ing supply of crude petroleum, and, 

Wuereas, Most of such shales are located 
on the public domain, and a means of stabil- 
izing the right of possession in private 
parties sufficient to insure an adequate return 
to capital invested in development is essential, 
and, 

Wuereas, The immediate development of a 
practical and efficient method of education, by 
a process free to all, can only be accomplished 
under government control and directions. 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the American Mining Congress 
in convention assembled: 

1. That in the absence of legislation per- 
mitting acquisition of fee title to oil shale 
lands, we favor the immediate adoption of 
Senate Resolution 2775, known as The General 
Leasing Bill, as amended by the House, as 
calculated to furnish the best obtainable as- 
surance of title and right to possession so 
essential to the investment of private capital 
in a new industry and, 

2. That we strongly urge the adoption of 
Senate Resolution 2671 by Senator Henderson 
authorizing the Bureau of Mines to make ex- 
periments and investigations to determine the 
commercial and economic practicability of 
utilization of oil shale as a commercial prod- 
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uct and appropriating $140.00 in aid thereof, 
and, 

3. That the secretary of the American Min- 
ing Congress "be, and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to communicate these resolutions 
to Senate and House Committees having these 
measures in charge and to use every legitimate 
effort to secure their early passage and ap- 
proval. 


No. 7 
Gold 


Wuereas, The gold production of the United 
States which declined so rapidly during the 
war period has, since the signing of the 
armictice, still further declined because of the 
extreme economic pressure to which the gold 
mining industry has been subjected; and 

Wuereas, Gold is a standard of value and 
the basis of all credit and it is vitally import- 
ant to the financial and commercial life of the 
nation that the monetary reserve be protected ; 
and 

Wuereas, There is now being used in the 
arts and manufactures of the United States, 
more gold than the annual domestic produc- 
tion which is obtained under our present sys- 
tem from the Treasury of the United States 
at a net cost of $20.60 per ounce of gold: 
and 

Wuereas, The actual cost for mining and 
producing gold now far exceeds this amount 
and many gold mines have necessarily ceased 
production and other mines in the United 


States, almost without exception, will be com- 
pelled to shut down and suspend their mining 
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operations unless relief can be provided for 
the present serious situation in the gold min- 
ing industry; and 

Wuereas, It is the opinion and purpose of 
this Congress that no change should be made 
in the present gold standard and unit of value 
for the monetary transactions of this and 
other civilized countries, and that no legisla- 
tion should be had that would in any way in- 
validate the obligation of contracts as now 
existing. Now, therefore, it is 

Resolved by the American Mining Congress 
in its Twenty-second Annual Session in the 
city of St. Louis, Missouri, that the Congress 
of the United States be, and it is hereby earn- 
estly petitioned to pass such speedy and 
remedial legislation as shall provide the neces- 
sary relief, and we submit the following sug- 
gestion that for a period of five years from 
and after'the passing of such legislation, there 
shall be paid to every person producing gold 
from the mines within the United States and 
its possessions under such terms and condi- 
tions as may properly be provided a premium 
of Ten ($10.00) Dollars per fine ounce of 
such gold so hereafter produced; said pay- 
ments to be made out of funds to be provided 
by an excise of Ten ($10.00) Dollars per 
ounce on the use, manufacture, or sale of gold 
in the United States for other than coinage 
or monetary purposes and from other funds 
in the Treasury of the United States, not re- 
quired for specific purposes; and it is 

FuRTHER RECOMMENDED, That after five 
years from the passage of such legislation the 
premium and excise so to be provided shall be 
adjusted in accordance with the rise or fall 
in commodity prices as compared with the 
average for the five-year period herein re- 
ferred to; this readjustment and excise to be 
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made each year and until such time as the 
premium and excise can be abandoned on ac- 
count of the restoration of a price level which 
will satisfactorily maintain the normal pro- 
duction of new gold in the United States to 
meet all industrial requirements of the arts 
and trades. 

Resolutions Committee, 

American Gold Conference. 


No. 8 
Gold 


Wuereas, The present laws prohibiting the 
mutilation of coin seems to be insufficient to 
protect such coin from total destruction as 
money, and 

Wuereas, Such a protection should be 
afforded by proper laws. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Mining Con- 
gress favored the enactment of such a law 
and requests the Secretary of the Congress 
to use his good offices to procure the intro- 
duction and passage of the following 


TO PROHIBIT THE DESTRUCTION OF GOLD 
AND SILVER COINS. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America, in 
Congress assembled, That any person who purposely 
and knowingly, by any art, way or means, shall, 
except as authorized by law, destroy any gold or 
silver coins, as such, which have been or which 
may hereafter be coined at the mints of the United 
States, or any foreign gold or silver coins which 
are by law or which hereafter may be made by law 
current, or are in actual use and circulation as 
money within the United States, shall, upon con- 


viction, be imprisoned not more than five years and 
fined not more than $10,000. 


No. 9 
Needful Railroad Legislation 

Wuereas, The American Mining Congress 
is composed of the representatives of an in- 
dustry which furnishes more tons of freight 
to the railways than all other industries com- 
bined; and 

Wuereas, The greatest transportation need 
of this country is a large increase in railroad 
facilities; and 

Wuereas, The railroads of this country are 
engaged in a public service, the continuous 
rendering of which is vital to the welfare of 
the country. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we favor and urge upon the 
national Congress: 

First—That in any railroad legislation ample 
provision shall be made for such regulation 
of railroad rates as shall produce such rate 
of return upon capital invested in railroad 
securities as to make an investment in such 
securities sufficiently attractive to insure 
capital for railroad betterment and extension. 

Second—That in any railway legislation pro- 
vision be made to prevent strikes upon rail- 
roads, until the matters which may be the 
subject of controversy shall have been sub- 
mitted to investigation and arbitration by some 
tribunal on which the public is represented. 


No. 10 
Alaskan Railroads 
Wuereas, The interior of Alaska is a vast 
storehouse of mineral wealth and agricultural 
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possibility requiring only systematic develop- 
ment to become an empire comparable to that 
produced by the development of the West 
since the Civil War; and 

Wuereas, Settlement naturally follows 
agricultural development and such develop- 
ment is only possible where there is a market 
for produce, and this entire district depends 
directly or indirectly for its present existence 
and future growth upon the development of 
its mining industry to furnish such a market 
and a foundation for future prosperity ; and 

Wuereas, Under present conditions of in- 
adequate transportation facilities and the prac- 
tically prohibitive cost of power which have 
all but annihilated an industry that has pro- 
duced $85,000,000 in gold, which is only a 
friction of the amount which may be re- 
covered, the mining industry of interior 
Alaska is today facing the crisis of possible 
extinction; and 

Wuereas, The Congress of the United 
States, realizing the national opportunity in- 
herent in the systematic development of this 
territory in which the nation still owns 98 per 
cent of the land, has already expended $35,- 
000,000 in the construction of a railroad from 
tidewater to the interior of Alaska to furnish 
transportation facilities, and has provided an 
additional $17,000,000 to insure its completion 
at the earliest possible moment; and 

Wuereas, The construction of a power 
plant of sufficient capacity to supply adequate 
power for industrial and mining development 
at a reasonable price can only be accomplished 
by government effort but will quickly repay 
the investment with interest. Therefore, be it 


Resolved, That this, the Twenty-second An- 
nual Convention of the American Mining Con- 
gress does heartily indorse these acts of the 
Congress of the United States and the pro- 
vision of funds to carry the railroad to com- 
pletion, and urges upon Congress the con- 
tinuance of a policy of systematic develop- 
ment of Alaska by construction of a power 
plant of sufficient capacity to provide reason- 
ably cheap power for the mining industry 
of the interior, thus insuring the successful 
development of the mining industry, of agri- 
culture, and of the settlement of the public 
lands on the “Last Frontier.” And, be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to His Excellency The President 
of the United States, to the Honorable, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and to the Senate 
and House of Representatives through their 
respective presiding officers. 

(Signed) Joun A. Davis, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 


No. 11 
Bolshevism 


Wuereas, It is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent to all thinking men in the nation that 
one of the causes of the present industrial 
and social unrest is the deliberate attempt that 
is being made, by some men and women in all 
classes of social life, to spread the doctrines 
and anarchy in this country, 
an 

Wuereas, The objects of Bolshevist pro- 
paganda are the overthrow of all institutions 
of government, law and order, the disruption 
of business and commerce and the initiation 
of a reign of anarchy and terror, and 
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Wuereas, These attacks on our institutions, 
if allowed to persist, may lead to chaos, 
rapine, murder, and national disaster, and are 
fast becoming intolerable to all true American 
citizens, and 

Wuereas, The efforts of the government 
to combat these anarchistic influences have 
thus far been inadequate to stop the spread 
of this insidious propaganda, and 

Wuereas, One of the most effective means 
of combating this malignant national disease 
is through the education of the American 
people to the disastrous consequences that 
must follow unless it is checked. Therefore 
be it 

Resolved: (1) That this the  twenty- 
second annual convention of the American 
Mining Congress places itself on record as 
strongly opposed to anarchy, Bolshevism, 
I. W. W.ism, and all other doctrines sub- 
versive of law and order and the principles 
of right, justice, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness guaranteed by the Constitution of 
the United States. 

(2) That this convention urges the prop- 
erly constituted authorities to enforce to the 
ultimate limit all existing laws dealing with 
anarchy, sedition and treasonable utterances 
or acts. 

(3) That such additional laws as may be 
necessary to insure the supremacy of law and 
order be immediately placed upon the statute 
books. 

(4) That this convention urges the Con- 
gress of the United States to establish the 
means and provide the funds to combat all 
insidious anarchistic propaganda by the edu- 
cation and instruction of the people in the 
tenets of true Americanism, through the re- 
vival of the organization of four-minute 
speakers, who performed such loyal, patriotic 
and effective service against equally dangerous 
propaganda during the recent war, or by the 
creation of some new organization having 
similar patriotic aims and ideals. 

(5) That a copy of these resolutions be 
transmitted to His Excellency, the President 
of the United States, and to the Senate and 
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House of Representatives through their re- 
spective presiding officers. 


(Signed) Epwin Hicerns. 


No. 12 
Petitioning Congress to Amend the Federal 
Aid Road Act 


Wuereas, The production of gold has de- 
creased and is still decreasing to such an ex- 
tent as to threaten all business based upon 
gold payment; and 

Wuenreas, The decrease is. partly traceable 
to the lack of incentive to discovery and 
proper development of new gold mines; and 

Wuereas, By far the greater proportion, 
estimated as high as 90 per cent of prospective 
gold producing territory of the United States, 
is situated upon, or within the boundaries of, 
the National Forest; and 

Wuereas, The act creating the National 
Forest reserved all mineral rights to the pub- 
lic, but made no provision for development; 
and 

Wuereas, The Forestry Department has 
shown no disposition to expedite development 
of the mineral resources of territory within 
the National Forest, and, in fact, to the con- 
trary, has repeatedly hindered development by 
withholding appropriations manifestly in- 
tended by Congress for road construction, the 
benefits of which should be shared by the 
mining districts situated thereon, thereby 
creating a condition seriously detrimental to 
the development of new mines as wholly de- 
structive of initiative and incentive to the 
and operators. Now, therefore, 
e it 

Resolved, That Congress is hereby respect- 
fully requested to enact immediate remedial 
legislation along the lines of the suggested 
amendment to Section 8 of the Federal Aid 
Road Act, hereto attached and made part of 
this resolution, placing the duty of recom- 
mendations for expenditures of funds in road 
construction in such mining districts in the 
hands of the Secretary of the Interior; and 
it is further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the 
American Mining Congress is instructed to 
place copies of this resolution and attached 
draft of amendment in the hands of all mem- 
bers of Congress. 


SECTION EIGHT OF THE FEDERAL AID ROAD ACT OF 
1916 (Public Law No. 156, 64th Con- 
gress) H. R. 7617 


Section 8. That there is hereby appro- 
priated and made available until expended, 
out of any moneys in the National Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $1,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 


June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and seven- 
thereafter, 


teen, and each fiscal 


year 
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HES EXPLAINING To 
DR. PAYNE OL® 
RELIABLE “WORKS, 
THe DoctoR SAYS 
He HAS OPERATED 


MARION STEAM SHOVEL CO, 
MARION, OHto 


up to and including the fiscal year end- 

ing June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 

twenty-six, in all $10,000,000 to be available 

until expended under the supervision of the 

Secretary of Agriculture, upon request from 

the proper officers of the State, Territory, 

or County for the survey, construction and 

maintenance of roads and trails within or 

only partly within the national forests, when 

necessary for the use and development of 

resources upon which communities within 

and adjacent to the national are dependent; 

Provided, That the State, Territory, or 

County shall enter into a cooperative agree- 

ment with the Secretary of Agriculture, for 

the survey, construetion, and maintenance of 

such roads or trails upon a basis equitable 

: to both the State, Territory, or County and 

the United States: And provided also, That 

; the aggregate expenditures in any State, 

. Territory, or County shall not exceed 10 per 

: centum of the value as determined by the 

ecretary of Agriculture, of the timber and 

of age resouces which are or will be avail- 

able for income upon the national forest 

lands within the respective county or counties 

wherein the roads or trails will be con- 

structed; and the Secretary of Agriculture 

shall make annual report to Congress of the 
amounts expended hereunder. 

That immediately upon the execution of 

any cooperative agreement hereunder the 

Secretary of Agriculture shall notify the 

Secretary of the Treasury of the amounts 

to be expended by the United States within 

or adjacent to any national forest there- 

: under, and beginning with the next fiscal 

f year and each fiscal year thereafter the Sec- 

retary of the Treasury shall apply from any 

and all revenues from such forest 10 per 

centum thereof to reimburse the United 

States for expenditures made under such 


agreement until the whole amount ad- 
vanced under such agreement shall have 
been returned from the receipts from such 
national forest. 


AN ACT TO AMEND SECTION EIGHT 
OF THE FEDERAL AID ROAD ACT 
OF 1916, PERTAINING TO CON- 
STRUCTION OF ROADS OR TRAILS 
WITHIN THE BOUNDARIES OF THE 
NATIONAL FOREST. 


To provide that roads and trails shall be 
constructed within the National Forest for 
the use and development of mining districts 
in which the predominant mineral is gold. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America.in Congress assembled: That Sec- 
tion Eight of the Federal Aid Road Act of 
1916, Public Law No. 156, 64th Congress be 
amended to read after the words, “receipts 
from such national forest,” last words in last 
paragraph, as written in said Section Eight, 
as follows: That where a mining district or 
districts, in which the predominant mineral 
value is gold, is or are situated within the 
boundaries of the National Forest and are 
isolated from the National or State High- 
way systems to a degree rendering necessary 
the construction of roads or trails for their 
further development, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall, independent of state or local 
cooperation, upon the recommendation of the 
Scretary of the Interior, that mineral dis- 
coveries of which gold predominates, have 
been made in such districts, and are of such 
magnitude as to warrant the construction of 
roads or trails for their further development, 
and that in his opinion said improvement 
would result in a material increase in the 
production of gold, proceed through the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, or such other repre- 
sentative he may designate, to construct and 
maintain such roads or trails for the purposes 
herein stated, and shall assess the cost of 
construction and maintenance of said im- 
provements proportionately to the mining 
district or districts benefited and the Na- 
tional Forest as the benefits derived from 
said improvements in just proportion to 
each, provided, however, that not more than 
1 per centum of the gross annual output 
of gold from the mines in said district or 
districts, shall be assessed in any year, said 
sums to be paid into the National Treasury 
each year, beginning with the second year 
after the completion of said improvement, 
and the said amounts to be based upon the 
sworn statements of the mine operators or 
such districts and verified by the Director of 
the Bureau of Mines of the United States, 
until the full amount of the cost of such 
improvement is reimbursed to the National 
Government. Also after completion of said 
improvements the cost of their maintenance 
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shall be assessed in like proportion to the 
national forest, the agricultural, and the 
mineral lands, as each are proportionately 
benefited by the said improvement. 

That for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this amendment there is hereby 
appropriated out of any moneys in the 
National Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated the sum of $20,000,000, to become 
available until expended immediately upon 
the passage and approval of this act. 


No. 13 
War Minerals 


Wuereas, The War Minerals Division was 
organized at a meeting called by The Amer- 
ican Mining Congress at Washington, D. C., 
December 16, 1918, for the purpose of secur- 
ing aid for war mineral claimants who, at 
the Government’s request, lost money in efforts 
to produce war minerals for the use of the 
Government; and 

Wuereas, As a result of the efforts of such 
War Minerals Division, a bill (Public 220) 
was passed and Approved March 2, 1919; and 

Wuenreas, The interests of the producers of 
war minerals require that there shall be a 
continuous and permanent War Minerals 
Division of The American Mining Congress, 
to meet which requirements a chief of the 
War Minerals Division has been permanently 
employed. Therefore, be jt . 

Resolved, That a War Minerals Committee 
be appointed by the board of directors of 
The American Mining Congress, to work in 
conjunction with the chief of the War Miner- 
als Division of The American Mining Con- 
gress, for the purpose of carrying on the 
work of legislation, by petitioning the Con- 
gress of the United States to so amend the 
law approved March 2, 1919, as to afford 
relief to all such war minerals claimants. Be 
it further 

Resolved, That we tender to the 
officers of the War Minerals Division of The 
American Mining Congress our hearty appre- 
ciation of the effective work done in carrying 
on the work which resulted in government 
recognition of the rights of war minerals pro- 
ducers, and pledge our support to the perma- 
nently organized War Minerals Division, in 
carrying on its future work. 


No. 14 
Industrial Relations 


Tue AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS, 

St. Louis, Missouri. 
GENTLEMEN : 

Your committee on Industrial Relations begs 
to submit the following report, and move its 
approval and adoption by this convention. 

Very truly yours, 
E, P. MATHEWSON, 
Chairman, New York. 
Harry L. Day, 
Idaho. 
W. A. McCutTcHEon, 
Pennsylvania. 
ARTHUR THACHER, 
Missouri. 
Georce M. TAyLor, 
Colorado. 
Cuas. W. Ports, 
Minnesota. 
W. J. JENKINS, 
Missouri. 
Committee on Industrial Relations 


We affirm that public welfare is  para- 
mount to the claims of any interest or class, 
and that no action detrimental to that wel- 
fare can be tolerated. That all relations be- 
tween man and man, between employer and 
employe must be subjected to the acid test 
of right, and that no relation which does 
not recognize right can obtain the support 
of the public at large. 

We deplore the differences arising be- 
tween capital and labor, resulting in strikes, 
lockouts and curtailment of production, 
when an increased production is necessary 
to the welfare of this nation and the re- 
habilitation of the stricken nations of 
Europe. 

We believe that, with as little delay as 
possible, plans should be formulated sug- 
gesting a common ground for such an un- 
derstanding between capital and labor as 
will be most effective in the several indus- 
tries and localities, and best designed to 
secure maximum production and efficiency. 

We believe that fundamentally the inter- 
ests of capital and labor are one and the 
same, and that no condition detrimental to 
either can exist without being detrimental 
to the other. We believe that every dis- 
pute can be settled by conference, if both 
parties undertake sincerely to be just and 
fair in their demands. 

We believe that the present unrest in 
our industrial world is being fostered and 
encouraged by agitators who are antagonis- 
tic to the sound principles of our Govern- 
ment, and to true Americanism, and that 
the agitation is in furtherance of well-laid 
plans to warp the minds of our people and 
is calculated to incite and encourage class 
hatred even to the extent of revolution. 

We have an abiding faith in the Amer- 
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ican people and in their fidelity to the 
American principles of liberty and justice, 
and we believe that they will ultimately 
choose the right path in this crisis, as they 
always have done on every great question 
of principle which they have been called 
upon to decide; but we believe that we all 
need to be shown the danger of listening 
to the radical and revolutionary theories 
which are now being so extensively pro- 
mulgated. 

We believe that all citizens, whether em- 
ployers or the employed, stand equal before 
the law and before the bar of judgment 
of the people; that the fredom and liberty 
which is vouchsafed to all does not mean 
license and lawlessness; and that no action, 
individual or collective, can be condoned 
or allowed, which is against public welfare, 
or which strikes at the life and property 
of the people, or at any of the principles 
of our Constitution, which all true Amer- 
icans hold dear. 

We insist upon prompt, impartial and 
energetic enforcement of the laws of the 
United States, the several states, and mu- 
nicipalities, for the protection of life and 
property of our citizens, and the suppres- 
sion of all license and lawlessness. 

We believe in the right of labor to or- 
ganize, but we insist that equal opportunity 
be given to every man, whether union or 
nonunion, to work under the same condi- 
tions, and under the full protection of our 
laws. 

We believe that the strike does not re- 
sult in the permanent advancement of the 
workers, nor the lockout in that of the 
employers, and that both are ruinous to 
the public welfare, and may, and often do, 
result in bringing hardships and misery to 
the public at large. 

We believe that such legislation should 
be enacted which will eliminate both the 
strike and the lockout as means of settling 
industrial differences, until all the questions 
involved shall have been submitted to, in- 
vestigated by, and reported upon by a pub- 
lic commission constituted for that pur- 
pose, the hearings of said commission to 
be public, and its proceedings and findings 
printed in the daily papers. : 

We call for the rigid enforcement of our 
present immigration laws, and the enact- 
ment of such further legislation as may be 
necessary to suppress undesirable immi- 
gration, shut out from our shores all those 
who are opposed to our American Consti- 
tution, and to make possible and manda- 
tory the deportation of all undesirable 
aliens now resident here. 

We also call for the rigid enforcement 
of all laws against the publication or cir- 
culation of seditious and inflammatory lit- 
erature and propaganda, and ask for the 
enactment of new laws if those existing 
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are not strong enough to meet present neces- 
sity. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, by The American Mining Con- 
gress, here in national convention assem- 
bled, that a permanent committee be forth- 
with appointed by its Board of Directors 
to make a thorough investigation of any 
and all plans which are now in operation 
in industrial plants throughout the coun- 
try; to undertake the formulation of plans 
necessary to obtain the desired legislation ; 
and to stimulate the thought of the pub- 
lic along these suggested lines—a full re- 
port to be submitted by the committee to 
the members of this Congress. 


No. 15 
Uniform Production of Coal 

Wuereas, A more uniform production of 
coal throughout the year would stabilize 
work at the mines and allay the dissatisfac- 
tion among workers due to irregular work 
and give a more economical production 
of coal through the better utilization of 
equipment and invested capital, and 

Wuereas, More uniform production would 
distribute the transportation of coal 
throughout the year, thus relieving the 
railroads during the fall and winter sea- 
sons, when agricultural products must be 
transported, and when the cost of trans- 
portation is most expensive; and 

Wuereas, It is only feasible for the ulti- 
mate consumer to stgre for future use coal 
produced in excess of current demands, 
and as the time for such storage of coal 
from April 1 to September 1 best meets the 
above conditions; and 

Wuereas, It is deemed advisable to stimu- 
late the buying of coal during this period 
My lowering the price of coal; therefore, 
pe it 

REsotvep, That this Congress favors the 
establishment of such differential in freight 
rates on coal during the period, April 1 
to September 1, and such legislation as 
will permit coal operators to fix a definitely 
lower price for coal during such period, 
thus stimulating the early storage of coal 
and relieving the railroad congestion dur- 
ing the movement of crops. 


No. 16 
Coal on Indian Reservations 


Wuereas, Vast deposits of good coal are 
known to occur on Indian reservations in 
the United States, from which not a pound 
can be mined for sale to the public under 
our present laws, and 

Wuereas, The high price of coal in at least 
one state (Arizona) where such deposits 
occur has retarded the development of the 
natural resources, and has led to wide- 
spread use of fuel oil, which is admittedly 
a wastefu Ipractice, and 


Wuereas, Laws already in force 


permit 


| 
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the leasing of deposits of metallic minerals 
and of petroleum on Indian reservations, 
and this practice has operated to the ad- 
vantage, rather than to the detriment of 
the Indians, be it 

Resolved, That the American Mining Con- 
gress hereby petitions the Congress of the 
United States to enact such legislation as 
will permit the leasing and development 
of coal land on Indian reservations under 
such regulations promulgated by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior as will properly safe- 
guard the interests of the Indians. 


No. 17 
Investigation of Copper Industry 


Wuereas, following the outbreak of the 
European War, in 1914, and the consequent 
interruption of export facilities, the produc- 
tion of copper in this country practically 
ceased and profits were eliminated, and, 

Wuereas, thereafter, production and prices 
increased until by the end of 1916 the high 
level of more than thirty cents per pound 
was reached, and, 

Wuereas, despite the high cost of produc- 
tion, copper producers then agreed to supply 
the Government’s requirements at sixteen and 
two-thirds cents per pound, and, subsequently, 
at twenty-three and one-half and twenty-six 
cents per pound, these latter prices being 
fixed by the Goverhment, and, 

Wuereas, with the signing of the Armistice, 
in November, 1918, complete stagnation de- 
veloped in the copper market, and producers 
were left with an enormous stock of copper 
on hand, produced to meet the requirements 
of this Government and its Allies, and, 

Wuereas, the attitude of the copper pro- 
ducers throughout the war was one of un- 
selfish and patriotic devotion to the best in- 
terests of the Government, for which they 
were repeatedly and highly commended, and, 

WuHuereas, these copper producers, in a re- 
port by the Select Committee on Expenditures 
in the War Department, have been openly ac- 
cused of double dealing and possible fraud, 
and, 

Wuereas, The American Mining Congress 
believes that a complete investigation will re- 
veal the honesty of purpose of American cop- 
per producers, and demonstrate the injustice 
of such charges, now, therefore, be :t 

Resolved, That The American Mining 


Congress, in Twenty-Second Annual Con- 
vention assembled, at St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, November 17th to 21st, 1919, pro- 


tests against the report casting opprobrium 
upon the copper producers of this country, 
during the war under the supervision and di- 
rection of the War Industries Board and other 
Government Agencies, and insists that further 
investigation be made, in justice to the copper 
producers. 
(Sgd.) BuLkeLey WELLs. 
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No. 18 
Minerals Separation 


Wuereas, on November 12, 1918, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission commenced a pro- 
ceeding against Minerals Separation, Ltd., 
its subsidiaries and its agents, charging 
them with stifling and suppressing com- 
petition, and monopolistic and oppressive 
practices, and violations of the Clayton 
Act and the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
in that their contracts and methods have 
tended (a) to prevent independent invent- 
ors and independent manufacturers from 
licensing and selling independent processes 
and independent apparatus, and (b) to pre- 
vent mine operators from using independ- 
ent processes and independent apparatus, 
and (c) to require independent inventors 
and independent manufacturers to pay to 
Minerals Separation Ltd., its subsidiaries 
and its agents, exorbitant commissions as 
the condition of licensing and selling their 
own processes and apparatus, and (d) to 
discriminate unfairly, as between manu- 


_facturers and inventors similarly situated, in 


respect to the commissions thus exacted by 
Minerals Separation Ltd., its subsidiaries and 
agents, (e) to compel mine operators, metal- 
lurgists and engineers to surrender their own 
inventions to Minerals Separation Ltd., its sub- 
sidiaries and its agents, and (f) to prevent 
mine operators, metallurgists and engineers 
from publishing data regarding flotation, and 
(g) to compel mine operators, metallurgists 
and engineers to withhold information regard- 
ing flotation in event of litigation, and (h) to 
exact from mine operators an exorbitant roy- 
alty for the use of the processes of Minerals 
Separation Ltd., its subsidiaries and its agents, 
and (i) to exact from mine operators royalties 
upon the use of processes and apparatus in 
which Minerals Separation Ltd., its subsidiaries 
and its agents, have no rights whatsoever, and 
(j) to discriminate unfairly, as between mine 
operators similarly situated, in respect to the 
royalties thus exacted by Minerals Separation 
Ltd., its subsidiaries and its agents, and (k) 
to disparage, falsely and maliciously, inde- 
pendent processes and independent apparatus, 
independent inventors and independent manu- 
facturers, and the users and _ patrons 
of such independent processes, indepen- 
dent apparatus, independent inventors 
and independent manufacturers, and (1) 
to claim, falsely and maliciously, exclusive 
rights in excess of those actually possessed by 
Minerals Separation Ltd., its subsidiaries and 
its agents, and (m) ‘to threaten, with malice, 
patent infringement suits based upon claims 
of exclusive rights exceeding those actually 
possessed by Minerals Separation Ltd., its sub- 
sidiaries and its agents, and (n) to intimidate 
and coerce mine operators to refrain from 
using or patronizing independent processes, 
independent apparatus, independent inventors 
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and independent manufacturers by threatening 
to withhold from such mine operators li- 
censes under Minerals Separation processes 
and apparatus, and (o) to coerce independent 
inventors and independent manufacturers, 
through the tactics above described, to enter 
into oppressive agreements with Mineral Se- 
paration Ltd., its subsidiaries and its agents; 
and 

Wuereas, The American Mining Congress 
has already filed with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission a brief upholding the Commission's 
jurisdiction in its proceeding against Minerals 
Separation Ltd., its subsidiaries and its agents, 
and the special counsel of The American Min- 
ing Congress, in his address before this con- 
vention, has made clear that the mining indus- 
try of the United States, now and for all 
future time, will be in bondage to Minerals 
Separation Ltd., its subsidiaries and its agents, 
unless the proceeding brought by the Federal 
Trade Chmmission is prosecuted to a success- 
ful conclusion; now therefore be it 

Resolved, by The American* Mining Con- 
gress, in convention assembled, with members 
and representatives present from every min- 
ing state in the Union that The American Min- 
ing Congress hereby endorses and* commends 
the proceeding of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion against Minerals Separation Ltd., its sub- 
sidiaries and its agents, and endorses and ap- 
proves the action of the officers and the special 
counsel of The American Mining Congress 
in supporting the commission’s proceeding; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That The American Mining Con- 
gress hereby pledges the assistance of its 
officers, its special counsel, its chapters and its 
members to assist the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its proceedings to terminate the 
intolerable bondage which Minerals Saparation 
Ltd., its subsidiaries and its agents, have now 
imposed, and hereafter in perpetuity threaten 
to impose, upon the mining industry of the 
United States. 


(Signed) A. G. MAcKENzIE. 


No, 19 
War Minerals 


Wuereas, the dire need of the United States 
for the development of minerals essential in 
prosecution of war was made most evident 
during the World War, and 

WuHereas, under the stimulus of this great 
emergency, our resources in such minerals 
were shown to be sufficient; therefore be it 

Resolved, That The American Mining 
Congress support legislation fostering the 
production of War Minerals, that the 
United .States may be industrially independent 
both in times of peace and in times of war. 


No. 20 
War Minerals 


WHEREAS, in section 5 of the Act of March 
2, 1919, (Fortieth Statutes, page 1282), provi- 
sion was made to repay producers of chrome, 
tungsten, manganese and pyrites net losses 
suffered by them in an effort to comply with 
the requests or demands of the governmental 
agencies mentioned therein to produce the said 
minerals required by the exigencies of the war 
and appropriating the sum of $8,500,000 there- 
for; and 

WHEREAS, under the construction now placed 
upon this law by the Attorney General, large 
numbers of War Minerals Relief claimants are 
not receiving the expected relief, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That The Mining Congress 
strongly urge and foster legislation through 
an amended act, which shall permit a wider 
administration of War Minerals Relief. 


No. 21 
Welfare 
Wuereas, The promotion of physical fit- 
ness is a matter of vital importance, increas- 
ing production and otherwise furthering the 
public welfare, therefore be it 
Resolved, That The American Mining 
Congress urges upon all mining operators 
the adoption of effective measures to sustain 
the health and physical welfare of all men in 
the mining industry; and be it further 
Resolved, That the authorities of the Na- 
tional Government and of the various states 
are hereby called upon to establish universally 
in the schools of the nation, practical meas- 
ures for promoting the health and physical 
fitness of the rising generation. 


No. 22 
Industrial Relations 


Wuereas, the need for a speedy and satis- 
factory settlement of the problems now con- 
fronting employers of labor is apparent to the 
employers here present, and 

Wuereas, the changes in American indus- 
trial conditions during the past year have 
been so rapid that it has been quite impossible, 
up to the present hour, to reach a conclusion 
as to the. value and permanency of any of the 
various systems of handling labor, and 

WHEREAS, we agree that there must be 
reached, with as little delay as possible, a basis 
upon which capital and labor can proceed to 
the establishment of 100 per cent efficiency and 
production in the United States; and 

WHEREAS, any program to be submitted to 
employers and emplyed must be so organized 
as to recognize in full the rights of both capital 
and labor to a full and fair return for either 
capital or labor invested, and 

WHEREAS, any such program, if adopted, 
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the leasing of deposits of metallic minerals 
and of petroleum on Indian reservations, 
and this practice has operated to the ad- 
vantage, rather than to the detriment of 
the Indians, be it 

Resolved, That the American Mining Con- 
gress hereby petitions the Congress of the 
United States to enact such legislation as 
will permit the leasing and development 
of coal land on Indian reservations under 
such regulations promulgated by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior as will properly safe- 
guard the interests of the Indians. 


No. 17 
Investigation of Copper Industry 


Wuereas, following the outbreak of the 
European War, in 1914, and the consequent 
interruption of export facilities, the produc- 
tion of copper in this country practically 
ceased and profits were eliminated, and, 

Wuereas, thereafter, production and prices 
increased until by the end of 1916 the high 
level of more than thirty cents per pound 
was reached, and, 

Wuereas, despite the high cost of produc- 
tion, copper producers then agreed to supply 
the Government’s requirements at sixteen and 
two-thirds cents per pound, and, subsequently, 
at twenty-three and one-half and twenty-six 
cents per pound, these latter prices being 
fixed by the Goverhment, and, 

WuHuereas, with the signing of the Armistice, 
in November, 1918, complete stagnation de- 
veloped in the copper market, and producers 
were left with an enormous stock of copper 
on hand, produced to meet the requirements 
of this Government and its Allies, and, 

Wuereas, the attitude of the copper pro- 
ducers throughout the war was one of un- 
selfish and patriotic devotion to the best in- 
terests of the Government, for which they 
were repeatedly and highly commended, and, 

Wuereas, these copper producers, in a re- 
port by the Select Committee on Expenditures 
in the War Department, have been openly ac- 
cused of double dealing and possible fraud, 
and, 

Wuereas, The American Mining Congress 
believes that a complete investigation will re- 
veal the honesty of purpose of American cop- 
per producers, and demonstrate the injustice 
of such charges, now, therefore, be :t 

Resolved, That The American Mining 
Congress, in Twenty-Second Annual Con- 
vention assembled, at St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, November 17th to 21st, 1919, pro- 
tests against the report casting opprobrium 
upon the copper producers of this country, 
during the war under the supervision and di- 
rection of the War Industries Board and other 
Government Agencies, and insists that further 
investigation be made, in justice to the copper 
producers. 

(Sgd.) WELLs. 


No. 18 
Minerals Separation 


Wuereas, on November 12, 1918, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission commenced a pro- 
ceeding against Minerals Separation, Ltd., 
its subsidiaries and its agents, charging 
them with stifling and suppressing com- 
petition, and monopolistic and oppressive 
practices, and violations of the Clayton 
Act and the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
in that their contracts and methods have 
tended (a) to prevent independent invent- 
ors and independent manufacturers from 
licensing and selling independent processes 
and independent apparatus, and (b) to pre- 
vent mine operators from using independ- 
ent processes and independent apparatus, 
and (c) to require independent inventors 
and independent manufacturers to pay to 
Minerals Separation Ltd., its subsidiaries 
and its agents, exorbitant commissions as 
the condition of licensing and selling their 
own processes and apparatus, and (d) to 
discriminate unfairly, as between manu- 
facturers and inventors similarly situated, in 
respect to the commissions thus exacted by 
Minerals Separation Ltd., its subsidiaries and 
agents, (e) to compel mine operators, metal- 
lurgists and engineers to surrender their own 
inventions to Minerals Separation Ltd., its sub- 
sidiaries and its agents, and (f) to prevent 
mine operators, metallurgists and engineers 
from publishing data regarding flotation, and 
(g) to compel mine operators, metallurgists 
and engineers to withhold information regard- 
ing flotation in event of litigation, and (h) to 
exact from mine operators an exorbitant roy- 
alty for the use of the processes of Minerals 
Separation Ltd., its subsidiaries and its agents, 
and (i) to exact from mine operators royalties 
upon the use of processes and apparatus in 
which Minerals Separation Ltd., its subsidiaries 
and its agents, have no rights whatsoever, and 
(j) to discriminate unfairly, as between mine 
operators similarly situated, in respect to the 
royalties thus exacted by Minerals Separation 
Ltd., its subsidiaries and its agents, and (k) 
to disparage, falsely and maliciously, inde- 
pendent processes and independent apparatus, 
independent inventors and independent manu- 
facturers, and the users and_ patrons 
of such independent processes, indepen- 
dent apparatus, independent inventors 
and independent manufacturers, and (1) 
to claim, falsely and maliciously, exclusive 
rights in excess of those actually possessed by 
Minerals Separation Ltd., its subsidiaries and 
its agents, and (m) ‘to threaten, with malice, 
patent infringement suits based upon claims 
of exclusive rights exceeding those actually 
possessed by Minerals Separation Ltd., its sub- 
sidiaries and its agents, and (n) to intimidate 
and coerce mine operators to refrain from 
using or patronizing independent processes, 
independent apparatus, independent inventors 
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and independent manufacturers by threatening 
to withhold from such mine operators li- 
censes under Minerals Separation processes 
and apparatus, and (0) to coerce independent 
inventors and independent manufacturers, 
through the tactics above described, to enter 
into oppressive agreements with Mineral Se- 
paration Ltd., its subsidiaries and its agents; 
and 

Wuereas, The American Mining Congress 
has already filed with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission a brief upholding the Commission's 
jurisdiction in its proceeding against Minerals 
Separation Ltd., its subsidiaries and its agents, 
and the special counsel of The American Min- 
ing Congress, in his address before this con- 
vention, has made clear that the mining indus- 
try of the United States, now and for all 
future time, will be in bondage to Minerals 
Separation Ltd., its subsidiaries and its agents, 
unless the proceeding brought by the Federal 
Trade Chmmission is prosecuted to a success- 
ful conclusion; now therefore be it 

Resolved, by The American* Mining Con- 
gress, in convention assembled, with members 
and representatives present from every min- 
ing state in the Union that The American Min- 
ing Congress hereby endorses and’ commends 
the proceeding of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion against Minerals Separation Ltd., its sub- 
sidiaries and its agents, and endorses and ap- 
proves the action of the officers and the special 
counsel of The American Mining Congress 
in supporting the commission’s proceeding; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That The American Mining Con- 
gress hereby pledges the assistance of its 
officers, its special counsel, its chapters and its 
members to assist the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its proceedings to terminate the 
intolerable bondage which Minerals Saparation 
Ltd., its subsidiaries and its agents, have now 
imposed, and hereafter in perpetuity threaten 
to impose, upon the mining industry of the 
United States. 


(Signed) A. G. MAcKENZzIE. 


No. 19 
War Minerals 


Wuereas, the dire need of the United States 
for the development of minerals essential in 
prosecution of war was made most evident 
during the World War, and 

WuHuereas, under the stimulus of this great 
emergency, our resources in such minerals 
were shown to be sufficient; therefore be it 


Resolved, That The American Mining 
Congress support legislation fostering the 
production of War Minerals, that the 


United States may be industrially independent 
both in times of peace and in times of war. 
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No. 20 
War Minerals 


WHEREAS, in section 5 of the Act of March 
2, 1919, (Fortieth Statutes, page 1282), provi- 
sion was made to repay producers of chrome, 
tungsten, manganese and pyrites net losses 
suffered by them in an effort to comply with 
the requests or demands of the governmental 
agencies mentioned therein to produce the said 
minerals required by the exigencies of the war 
and appropriating the sum of $8,500,000 there- 
for; and 

Wuereas, under the construction now placed 
upon this law by the Attorney General, large 
numbers of War Minerals Relief claimants are 
not receiving the expected relief, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That The Mining Congress 
strongly urge and foster legislation through 
an amended act, which shall permit a wider 
administration of War Minerals Relief. 


No. 21 
Welfare 
Wuereas, The promotion of physical fit- 
ness is a matter of vital importance, increas- 
ing production and otherwise furthering the 
public welfare, therefore be it 
Resolved, That The American Mining 
Congress urges upon all mining operators 
the adoption of effective measures to sustain 
the health and physical welfare of all men in 
the mining industry; and be it further 
Resolved, That the authorities of the Na- 
tional Government and of the various states 
are hereby called upon to establish universally 
in the schools of the nation, practical meas- 
ures for promoting the health and physical 
fitness of the rising generation. 


No. 22 
Industrial Relations 


WHueErEAs, the need for a speedy and satis- 
factory settlement of the problems now con- 
fronting employers of labor is apparent to the 
employers here present, and 

Whereas, the changes in American indus- 
trial conditions during the past year have 
been so rapid that it has been quite impossible, 
up to the present hour, to reach a conclusion 
as to the. value and permanency of any of the 
various systems of handling labor, and 

WHEREAS, we agree that there must be 
reached, with as little delay as possible, a basis 
upon which capital and labor can proceed to 
the establishment of 100 per cent efficiency and 
production in the United States; and 

WHEREAS, any program to be submitted to 
employers and emplyed must be so organized 
as to recognize in full the rights of both capital 
and labor to a full and fair return for either 
capital or labor invested, and 

WHEREAS, any such program, if adopted, 
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must so far as is humanly possible, guarantee 
industrial peace, uninterrupted production and 
fair consideration of employer and employed, 
with full protection against unfair domination, 
either through force or otherwise; be it 

Resolved, That The American Mining 
Congress, at its Twenty-Second Annual Con- 
vention hereby authorizes the Board of Di- 
rectors to select a permanent committee on 
industrial relations, said commmittee to be 
composed of employers of labor, and which 
committee shall be authorized to make a 
thorough investigation of the various systems 
of industrial democracy, cooperative manage- 
ment, welfare, bonus systems, division of prof- 
its, and any and all plans which are now in 
operation, partially or in full, or which may 
be proposed by employers of labor, in groups 
or individually, to that committee; be it 
further 

Resolved, That this industrial relations com- 
mittee of The American Mining Congress 
shall be instructed to complete its pre- 
liminary field survey of the United States 
within three months from the date of the 
adoption of this resolution, and to at once, 
or as early as possible, correlate the informa- 
tion obtained into a report which shall contain 
the constructive conclusions of said committee, 
said report to be submitted to the members 
of The American Mining Congress for a ref- 
erendum vote, said vote to be taken within a 
time limit to be fixed by the committee; and 
be it further 


Resolved, That the Board of Directors 
of The American Mining Congress be 
hereby authorized to expend such sums 


as may be available from the general funds 
of this organization for the purpose of carry- 
ing on and completing this field survey and the 
publishing of the report as above authorized; 
and that the vote, when obtained. shall be 
submitted by the industrial relations com- 
mittee to the Board of Directors, which shall 
then further instruct the industrial relations 
committee as to its acivities. 
(Signed) C. O. BartLetr. 


Report of the Resolutions Committee 


To the President and Members of The 
American Mining Congfess: 

Your Resolutions Committee begs leave to 
report as follows: 

Twenty-two resolutions were referred to 
your committee. Two of these resolutions were 
rejected. One was deemed to refer to sub- 
ject-matter already covered in a previously 
considered resolution and was referred to the 
Board of Directors as a suggestion merely. 

The balance are either recommended for 


adoption in original or substitute form or as 
amended by the committee. 

Your committee suggests that in view of 
the immediate importance of the resolutions 
recommended for adoption, that those finally 
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adopted by this convention be printed in the 
next issue of THE MINING CoNnGress JOURNAL 
or, if such procedure be inexpedient, that 
the said resolutions be printed at once and 
sent to the members in advance of publication 
of the proceedings of this convention. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Georce L. Nye, Chairman. 
(Signed) Joun A. Davis, Sec’y. 


Votes of Thanks 


Wuereas, The success of the twenty-second 
annual convention of the American Mining 
Congress is largely due to the splendid provi- 
sion made for the convenient transaction of 
the convention’s business and to the generous 
hospitality of the people of the State of Mis- 
souri and the City of St. Louis, and 

Wuereas, This convention desires to make 
permanent record of its obligation to the con- 
vention city and state, and to all organizations 
and individuals that have contributed to make 
our visit agreeable and profitable therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, by the twenty-second annual 
convention of The American Mining Con- 
gress, that the sincere thanks of the conven- 
tion be extended to the people of the State 
of Missouri and of the city of St. Louis, Gov- 
ernor Frederick D. Gardner, Mayor Henry W. 
Kiel, The Advertising Club of St. Louis, The 
Associated Industries of Missouri, The Asso- 
ciated Retailers, The Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, The Kiwanis Club, The Optimists Club, 
The Press of St. Louis, The Rotary Club, The 
St. Louis Convention and Publicity Bureau, as 
represented in the membership of the St. 
Louis General Committee, the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, The St. Louis Ladies Re- 
ception Committee; and be it further 

Resolved, That this convention records its 
especial appreciation of the services performed 
by the various local committees in charge of 
the convention arrangements, noting with ap- 
proval that these committees recognized the 
serious purposes of the convention by pro- 
viding a full measure of hospitality and enter- 
tainment without unduly distracting the at- 
tention of the members and delegates from 
their important deliberations, and that the 
thanks of the convention be extended to all of 


the said committees and all the members 
thereof. 
Resolved, by the twenty-second annual 


convention of the American Mining Congress, 
that the thanks of the convention be entended 
to the eminent speakers who have addressed it, 
to the officers of the convention and of its vari- 
ous sections, and to the able secretary of the 
Congress and the capable members of his staff, 
to whose unselfish, untiring and efficient efforts — 
before and during the convention, is so largely 
due the success of the convention and the com- 
fort and pleasure enjoyed by all who attended 
it. 


Resolved, by the twenty-second annual con- 
vention of The American Mining Congress, 
that the thanks of the Convention be extended 
to the officers, directors and standing com- 
mittees of the Congress, for their valuable 
services in the past year to the organization, 
the mining industry, and the national welfare. 

Resolved, That we delegates of the 
twenty-second annual convention of The 
American Mining Congress, at St. Louis, 
Mo., Nov. 17-21, 1919, representing every 
phase of the mining and oil indus- 
tries and embracing representatives from 
every mining state in the Union and the 
Territory of Alaska, tender to James F. 
Callbreath, secretary of the organization for 
fifteen years, their deep and sincere apprecia- 
tion of the tireless energy and unbounded 
loyalty with which he has handled the onerous 
duties of his office. 

By his initiative, diplomacy and foresight 
he has aided immeasurably in lessening the 
legislative burdens of the industry and has 
warded off oppression that might have re- 
sulted from ignorance of true conditions in 
high place. 

While we also recognize, appreciate and 
commend the efficiency of his staff, we feel 
that Mr. Callbreath’s long service of undivided 
loyalty and great accomplishment entitle him to 
special public expression of thanks from every 
man connected, directly or indirectly, with 
the mining industry of the United States. 

The right of the individual to strike must 
not be confounded with the right of large 
numbers engaged in a vital industry to strike 
together. The right of the first is undisputed; 
the right of the last is qualified. 

Whenever two or more persons organise 
and act to stop the production, or distribution, 
of necessities of life, thereby affecting public 
health, they are guilty of a wrong against the 
whole people and must be held to answer 
therefor. 

The question as to a strike being just- 
ifiable or not, should be settled now so the 
public and strikers may clearly under- 
stand it. 


The fifty days spent by the St. Louis com- 
mittee in conjunction with the St. Louis offices 
of The American Mining’ Congress was about 
the fastest completion of an exposition on 
record besides being hugely successful. The 
following manufacturers of machinery ex- 


hibited : 


List of Exhibitors at Exposition of Mines 
and Mining, St. Louis, November 
17-22, 1919 


American Mine Door Co., Akron Ohio. 
H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 


Mo. 


Louis, 
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American Atmos Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

American Coal Journal, New York. 

Alexander Milburn Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Atlas Powder Co., St. Louis. 

American Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y. 

American Hard Rubber Co., New York, 

A. S. Aloe Co., St. Louis. 

Ambrine Laboratories, New York. 

American Pulverizer Co., St. Louis. 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis. 

Baumes-McDevitt Machine Co., St. Louis. 

Bucyrus Co., S. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bachelor & O’Connor Mfg. Co., Decatur, 
Ill. 

Bussman Mig. Co., St. Louis. 

Crockwell Mine & Mill Supply Co., St. 
Louis. 

Cleveland Breathing Machine Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Cement Gun Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cincinnati Electric Tool Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Caldera Purga Co., Conway Bldg., Chicago. 
Central Machine Works, St. Louis. 

Car Dumper & Equipment Co., Chicago, II. 

Canada Carbide Sales McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago. 

Coal Industry, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Crane Co., St. Louis. 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Dinwiddie Steel & Mig Co., Fullerton Bldg., 
St. Louis. 

Detroit Graphite Co., St. Louis. 

Donk Bros. Coal Coke, St. Louis. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., St. Louis. 
Iron Works Co., Murphysboro, 

Edison Storage Battery Co., St. Louis. 

& Mining Journal, New York, 
Electric Service Supplies Co., Chicago. 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia. 
Foamite Firefoam Co., New York. 
Federal Sign Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 

Greather Fire Equipment Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., St. Louis. 
Gruendler Patent Crusher Co., St 
General Electric Co. St. Louis. 

Henderson-Willis Welding & Cutting Co.. 
St. Louis. 

Hodges Stucco Machine Works, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New York, N. Y. 
Conical Mill Co.. New York, 


Louts. 


Hoyt Metal Co., St. Louis. 
Hulson Grate Co., Keokuk. Iowa. 
Illinois Powder Co. St. Louis. 
Industrial Trans. Mach. Co., St 
Ironton Engine Co., 


Louis 
lronton, Ohio. 
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ft Jeffrey Mig. Co., St. Louis 
4 Jacoben & Schraeder Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Krehbiel Co., Chicago, III. 
Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Keystone Consolidated Pub. Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 
Keystone Lubricating Co., St. Lowi 
Kaukauna Machine Works, Kaukauna, Wis. 
Littleford Bros., St. Louis. 
Link-Belt Co., St. Louis. 
Laclede-Christy Fire Clay Co., St. Louis. 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. Louis. 
Lincoln Steel & Forge Co., St. Louis. 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio. 
Malcolmson Briquet Eng. Co., St. Louis. 
* Multi Metal Co., New York, N. Y. 
Mine Safety Appliance Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Monsanto Chemical Works, St. Louis. 
Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Mancha Storage Battery Loco Co., St. 
Louis. 
Missouri Mineral Exhibit. 
Medart Fred Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 
Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., Chicago. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., St. Louis. 
Mining Safety Device Co., Bowerston, Ohio. 
National Association for Protection of 
American Rights in Mexico, New York, N. Y 
New Jersey Zinc Co., New York. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohiv 
Overstrom Mfg. Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Permutit Co., New York, N. Y. 
Parker-Russell Mining & Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis. 
H. H. Robertson Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, III. 
John A. Roebling’s Son Co., St. Louis. 
Precision Instrument Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Philadelphia Storage Battery Co., St. Louis. 
Ridgeway Dynamo & Eng. Co., St. Louis. 
Shrouds-McCormick Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
4 Walter Soderling, New York, N. Y. 
nf Standard Spiral Pipe Works, Chicago, II. 
Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


* Southern Wheel Co., St. Louis. 

eS Southern Coal, Coke & Mining Co., St. 
Louis. 

4 State of Colorado. 

Steel & Tube Co. of America, St. Louis. 
Tt Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

| United Iron Works, Kansas‘ City, Mo. 
= U. S. Electrical Tool Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Western Electric Co., St. Louis. 
Williams Patent Crusher Co., St. Louis. 
C. A. Wood Preserver Co., St. Louis. 
Wyoming Shovel Works, Wyoming, Pa. 
Westinghouse Electric Co., St. Louis. 
W. A. Zelnicker Supply Co., St. Louis. 


SIGNAL CORPS HAS NOTEWORTHY 
EXHIBIT AT A. M. C. CONVENTION 


The Signal Corps exhibit at the American 
Mining Congress Convention was similar 
to those made at the electrical shows in 
Chicago, Ill., and Buffalo, N. Y. This ex- 
hibit was designed to show not only the 
principles of radio telegraphy and _ radio 
telephone, but was intended to give the 
general public an opportunity to see how 
the Signal Corps had overcome innumer- 
able difficulties and had produced compact 
portable sets which would stand abuse and 
operate under unfavorable conditions. 

The radio telephone sets shown were the 
SCR 67-A set and the SCR 68-A set. The 
former of these sets is a “ground set,” that 
is, the set is used at the stations located 
on the ground, and is used both for trans- 
mitting and receiving telephone communi- 
cations between the ground and airplanes. 
The SCR 68-A set is a set installed on air- 
planes for communicating in both direc- 
tions with the SCR 67-A_ set located on 
the ground. The difference between these 
sets lies mainly in the source of power, and 
in the special transmitter and receiver used 
on the airplane. 

The ground set derives its power from 
a dynamotor driven by two six-volt stor- 
age batteries, while the SCR 68-A set de- 
rives its power from a wind-driven gener- 
ator, located in the landing gear of the air- 
plane. The transmitter and receiver used 
on the airplane are of special design and 
were necessary in order to exclude the 
noise of the engine and the other interfer- 
ing sounds caused by the passage of the 
airplane through the air. How successfully 
this was accomplished has been demon- 
strated to all who have witnessed the 
operation of these sets, as the faintest 
whisper can be received and all outside 
noises positively excluded. 

These sets were located in diagonally 
opposite corners of the exhibition hall and 
messages sent back and forth between the 
sets, a considerable number of receivers of 
the conventional radio type being provided 
so that from six to ten persons could listen 
at one time. Naturally these booths were 
crowded to the limit during the entire ex- 
hibition. Also the radio emanations from 
these sets were picked up by amateurs and 
other stations on the outside, and all ama- 
teurs were advised of the wave length used 
so that they could listen in at any time 
they chose to do so. 

Considerable interest was aroused due 
to the fact that in addition to sending 
spoken words an Aeolian Vocalion was se- 
cured through the local representative, and 
music and singing, both popular and class- 
ical, was transmitted just as effectively as 
spoken words. Considerable speculation 
was thus originated as to the commercial 
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possibilities of transmitting opera and or- 
chestra music directly into homes of indi- 
viduals. 

The SCR 72 T. P. S. receiving set, or two- 
station amplifier, also created considerable 
interest, and many questions were asked 
concerning the method of receiving signals 
through the ground and the effects pro- 
duced by amplification. It was quite amus- 
ing to those in charge of the demonstra- 
tions to see the effect produced upon those 
listening when the amplification was in- 
creased suddenly. The magnification of the 
faintest sounds to such volume as to ren- 
der it unpleasant to keep receivers in close 
contact to one’s ears naturally caused con- 
siderable comment. 

Another feature of the exhibit which at- 
tracted considerable attention was the SCR 
83 radio direction-finding set, or goniometer, 
which is used to locate the direction from 
which signals are received. It was ex- 
plained how by the use of two of these sets 
and simple triangulation it was possible to 
locate with a high degree of accuracy the 
exact position of any station sending out 
a considerable number of messages and 
thus determine where the enemy’s trans- 
mitting headquarters are located. This set 
operates on the loop principle, and a con- 
tinual stream of questions was leveled at 
the heads of those in charge of the ex- 
hibit as to the principles underyling the 
operation of these sets. 

Practically every amateur within reach- 
ing distance was in to inspect the exhibit, 
and those in charge of the exhibit devoted 
every facility at their power to explaining 
to the amateur operators what steps would 
be necessary for them to take in order to 
make their sets more efficient, and also 
suggested to them certain experiments 
which they might undertake in order to 
solve difficulties they were encountering. 

In counter-distinction to the modern ap- 
paratus shown, there was exhibited ay 
SCR 49 set, which is better known as the 
old cavalry radio pack set, carried on two 
mules. The power for this set is fur- 
nished by a hand-driven generator, which 
requires two men to operate it. Compared 
with this set the modern apparatus showed 
very conclusively the remarkable advances 
which have been accomplished in army 
methods of radio communication during the 
world war. 


Gasoline Specifications 


Gasoline specifications for the purchase of 
gasoline by government departments have re- 
cently been adopted by the Presidential Com- 
mittee established during the war. These new 
specifications involve only minor changes, the 
end point being raised from 220 to 225 degrees 
Centigrade, and the 90 per cent point from 
180 to 190 degrees Centigrade. 


POMEROY NEW MEMBER WAR 
MINERALS RELIEF COMMISSION 


Horace Pomeroy, of Palo Alto, Calif., 
has been selected to fill the vacancy on the 
War Minerals’ Relief Commission. He 
takes the place occupied by the late Dr. 
M. D. Foster. Mr. Pomeroy is a mining 
engineer, most of whose work has been 
done in California, Arizona and New 
Mexico. 


RELATION OF SILVER 
PRICE TO THE COINAGE 


With the price of silver higher than it has 
been for some forty-five years, unusual inter- 
est arises regarding the position of that metal 
and its relationship to the present currency 
system. It is a well-known fact that a silver 
dollar does not contain the equivalent of a 
dollar’s value in silver, and that the fluctuat- 
ing value of the 371% grams of pure silver 
contained in each piece causes that coin to vary 
in value. In 1915 its bullion value amounted 
to $0.401, and with the present price of silver 
around $1.23 the actual value of the silver 
dollar is $0.95. Should the price of silver 
reach $1.2929 per ounce the gold parity point 
will have been attained. An increase in silver 
value beyond that amount would give a pur- 
chasing power to the silver dollar greater than 
its face value. This might cause the stock of 
silver dollars to be melted into bullion and 
sold, but as relatively few silver dollars cir- 
culate little detriment to circulating currency 
would ensue. 

The minor silver coins, such as dimes, 
quarters and half dollars contain a smaller 
proportion of silver than the silver dollar and 
until the price of silver attains a value of 
$1.3823 per ounce (the gold parity point), no 
disturbance to that coinage is to be looked for. 

The amount of silver in stock in the United 
States, June 30, 1919, amounted to $552,214,591 
against $745,747,094 on June 30; 1918 The 
decrease is due to the melting of silver dollars 
under the Pittman act and the shipments of 
silver bullion from this country to Great 
Britain—Bureau of Mines’ report. 


Uses of Magnesite 


The principal uses for magnesite are in the 
form of refractory brick and dead-burned 
grains for lining open-hearth steel furnaces, 
crucibles and electric furnaces. It has also 
been used in the manufacture of sulphite of 
magnesium for use in making wood paper 
pulp: in the manufacture of carbon dioxide; 
in making fire-resisting paints, and as a pre- 
ventive of boiler scale when sulphurous 
waters are used. Its different salts are also 
employed in certain medicinal and toilet prep- 
arations—Bureau of Mines’ report. 
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PERSONNEL OF NEW INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE CALLED BY PRESIDENT 


W. B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor. 

Henry N. Robinson, Pasadena, Cal., at- 
torney. Attended the Peace Conference at 
Paris as a member of the economic group of 
advisers to President Wilson, and also served 
there on the Supreme Economic Council and 
on the International Board. Later he became 
a member of the United States Shipping 
Board for a time. 

Henry J. Waters, agricultural economist, 
editor of the weekly Kansas City “Star” and 
former president of the Kansas State College 
of Agriculture. 

Thomas Watt Gregory, former Attorney 
General of the United States; skilled corpora- 
tion lawyer, director Citizens’ Bank and Trust 
Company, Austin, Texas; delegate National 
Conventions, 1904, 1912. Home. Austin, Texas. 

George Woodward Wickersham, Attorney 
General of the United States, 1909-13: mem- 
ber law firm Cadwalder, Wickersham & Taft, 
of New York; counsel for many corporations ; 
member many clubs and societies; trustee 
Carnegie Institute of Washington. Address, 40 
Wall Street, New York. 

Frank William Taussig, political economist ; 
chairman United States Tariff Commission, 
1917; fellow American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences; president, American Economists’ 
Association, 1904-5; author number of books 
on economic questions, including “Wages and 
Capital”; editor “Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics.” Address, United States Tariff Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 

Stanley King, former private secretary to 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War; con- 
ducted negotiations with labor organizations 
for War Department during war; shoe busi- 
ness at Boston. Address, Waltham, Mass. 

Oscar Solomon Straus, former Ambassador 
to Turkey; lawyer and member pottery and 
glassware firm of L. Straus & Son, New 
York: member nermanent arbitration court at 
The Hague, 1902; secretary, Department of 
Commerce and Labor under Roosevelt; for- 
mer chairman, Public Service Commission, 
New York; former president, New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation, National 
Primary League, and vice-president, National 
Civic Federation and International Law Asso- 
ciation. Address, 5 West Seventy-sixth Street, 
New York. 

Richard Hooker, editor, Springfield “Re- 
publican”; member American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association; for number of years 
Washington correspondent. Address, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Julius Rosenwald, merchant and _ philan- 
thropist; long career in clothing business; 
extensive charities; member many civic, com- 
mercial and Jewish societies and trustee Rocke- 
feller Foundation, University of Chicago and 
Tuskegee Institute: president since 1910 of 


Sears-Roebuck & Co., mail order distributors; 
active in Council of National Defense during 
war. Address, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Owen D. Young, lawyer; member firm 
Tyler & Young, Boston; vice-president, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, and member executive 
committee, Electric Bond and Share Com- 
pany; lecturer, Law School, Boston Uni- 
versity, 1897-’04; trustee, St. Lawrence U., 
Universalist; member Boston Bar Association. 
Address, 30 Church Street, New York. 

Herbert Hoover, mining engineer; former 
Food Administrator. 

Samuel W. McCall, former Governor of 
Massachusetts; lawyer; former editor Boston 
“Daily Advertiser”; delegate Republican Na- 
tional Conventions, 1888-’00-18: member many 
societies, clubs, etc. Address, Winchester, 
Mass. 

Henry Carter Stuart, lawyer; Governor of 
Virginia, 1914-18; business connection, Stuart 
Land and Cattle Company, of Virginia; Buck- 
horn Iron and Improvement Company; First 
National Bank of Lebanon, Va.; delegate, 
Democratic National Convention, 1892; mem- 
ber, Meat Commission, United States Govy- 
ernment, 1918. Elk Garden, Va. 

Martin Glynn, lawyer; Governor of New 
York, 1913-14; editor, Albany “Times-Union” ; 
member, Fifty-sixth Congress; Democrat. Ad- 
dress, Albany, N. Y. 

Dr. W. O. Thompson, Columbus, Ohio: 

president of Ohio State University, has held 
that position for twenty years. During the 
war President Wilson appointed him a mem- 
ber of an agricultural commission to study 
agricultural conditions in Europe. 
; George T. Slade, well-known railroad man 
in the northwest. Resigned as vice-president 
of the Northern Pacific last year to become a 
colonel in charge of American army railroad 
operations behind the lines in France. 


. The Phelps Dodge Corporation, 99 John 
Street, New York, has issued the following 
order for change in the personnel of their 
company, to take effect at once: 

Mr. P. G. Beckett is appointed general 
manager of Phelps Dodge Corporation, with 
headquarters at Douglas, Ariz. 

Mr. A. T. Thomson, assistant to the 
president, will return to the New York 
office. 

Mr. T. H. O’Brien is appointed manager, 
Industrial and Public Relations Depart- 
ment of Phelps Dodge Corporation, and 
consulting engineer, Stag Canon Branch, 
with headquatrers at Douglas, Ariz. 

Mr. W. D. Brennan, formerly general 
manager of the Union Pacific Coal Com- 
pany, is appointed manager, Stag Canon 
branch, Dawson, N. Mex., vice Mr. T. H. 
O’Brien, resigned. 
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DECEMBER, 1919 


Abandon Fertilizer Control 


The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, through the Bureau of Soils has sent 
the following letter to all manufacturers of 
raw fertilizer materials: 

On November 5, I addressed to you a letter 
in which it was stated, in substance, that any 
sale by you subsequent to that date of sulphate 
of ammonia, dried blood, tankage, fish scrap, 
cottonseed meal, rock phosphate or bulk acid 
phosphate in excess of their respective pre- 
-vailing prices on October 7, 1919, would be 
considered by this department as prima facie 
evidence of profiteering. It develops that the 
trade has misconstrued the said letter and has 
given it an interpretation to the effect that 
the department in the said letter fixed maxi- 
mum and minimum prices for such materials. 
was not the purpose of that letter to fix prices. 


The department has no power to fix maximum 
or minimum prices of general application. 

In order that this misconstruction may be 
entirely obliterated, the said letter of Novem- 
ber 5, 1919, is withdrawn. 

The object of the letter of November 5 
was to impress upon the trade the provisions 
of the Control Law regarding profiteering and 
to indicate that manufacturers should use the 
prices prevailing on October 7, the date on 
which the conference was held in Washing- 
ton, as a guide in determining whether they 
were exacting more than a fair profit in the 
sale of their products. In view of the national 
situation, the department is of the opinion 
that all manufacturers should use their best 
efforts to reduce the price of goods manufac- 
tured by them in order to cause a cessation of 
the pyramiding of costs and bring about a 
stabilized condition. In view of varying con- 
ditions in the different sections of the country, 
it is deemed advisable not to name October 
7, or any other definite date, as a guide in the 
matter of profiteering, but the department 
wishes to impress upon the trade that it pro- 
poses to do all in its power to bring about 
normal conditions and to prevent profiteering. 
In this connection, your attention is especially 
directed to the provisions of the Control Law, 
approved August 10, 1917, as amended. Sec- 
tion 4 thereof makes it unlawful for any per- 
son “to make any unjust or unreasonable rate 
or charge in handling or dealing in or with” 
such commodities. It further provides that 
any person who violates the provision above 
mentioned shall upon conviction, be fined not 
exceeding $5,000 or be imprisoned for not 
more than two years. The department will 
keep in close touch with the situation and 
promptly report to the Department of Justice 
for prosecution any violations of this law. 


DRIVE CUTS RAILROAD 
ACCIDENTS 33 PER CENT 

Complete statistics as compiled by the 
Safety Section of the United States Raii- 
road Administration, covering the period 
of the National Railroad Accident Pre- 
ventive Drive, from October 18 to 31, show 
a decrease of 42, or 33 1/3 per cent, in the 
number of employes killed, compared with 
the same period of 1918. 

During the period of this intensified 
drive for the reduction of accidents, 2,731 
fewer employes were injured than in the 
corresponding period of 1918, or 53.5 per 
cent. 


Important in Construction 
The production of magnesite was one of the 
most important of our war mineral develop- 
ments, not only as regards production of 
steel, but also in the building trades and 
operations of the country.—Bureau of Mines’ 
report. 


| 
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DOCUMENTS OF RECORD VALUE 
EXCHANGED DURING COAL STRIKE 


As this issue goes to press, apparently 
the coal strike is about to end with the 
acceptance of the President’s proposal. 
Since the strike has been of such intimate 
importance to the public, the daily news- 
papers have carried very detailed accounts 
of its progress from day to day. For that 
reason, we are including in the Mining 
Congress Journal only some of the more 
important documents which have value as 
a record. They follow: 


OPERATORS’ STATEMENT 


The coal operators of the Central Com- 
petitive Field gave out the following state- 
ment on November 25: 

“The coal operators of the Central Com- 
petitive Field announce that they are in 
complete accord with the principles stated 
by Mr. Garfield last night as a fair and 
sound basis for a settlement of the present 
wage controversy in the bituminous coal- 
mining industry. In order that the public 
may understand the precise bearing of these 
principles upon the various proposals of 
wage increases which have been made, the 
following artalysis has been prepared: 

“The miners and the Secretary of Labor 
have deliberately attempted to convey the 
impression that the total of the increases 
granted the miners from 1913 to 1917 is very 
small and far below the increase in the 
cost of living during the same time. The 
comparative figures which they have used 
for this purpose have been misrepresenta- 
tive and misleading. To determine the real 
merit of the miners’ contention that they 
are entitled to higher wages, Dr. Garfield 
yesterday announced the principle that: 
“‘The arrangement entered into between 
the operators, the mine-workers and the 
Fuel Administrator, with the sanction of 
the President of the United States in Oc- 
tceber, 1917, was intended to equalize the 
wages of all classes of mine-workers and 
to be sufficient to cover the period of the 
war, but not beyond March 31, 1920; hence 
the only increase in cost of living which 
can now be considered is the increase above 
that provided for by the average increase 
in 1917; that is to say, the average total in- 
crease in pay over the 1913 base, which 
was the base considered in 1917, should not 
exceed the present average increase in the 
cost of living over the same base. It is 
also to be considered that the cost of living 
will fall rather than rise during the next 
few years.’ 

“Secretary of Labor Wilson, in present- 
ing his figures, left out of consideration 


altogether all machine miners and all the 


day laborers. These men which he elim- 
inated comprise over 80 per cent of the 
total number of miners employed in the 
Central Competitive Field. The pick miners, 
on whose scale he based his calculations, 
represent less than 20 per cent. And in 
passing we wish to advise Secretary of 
Labor Wilson and the public as well that 
there are no longer any pick miners—they 
have transformed themselves into powder 
miners. The pick scale originally was based 
on an agreement that men receiving the 
pick-scale wage would undercut the coal 
by hand with a pick. This was somewhat 
arduous labor, and they were entitled to a 
higher scale for this character of work. 
The so-called pick miners long ago refused 
to continue their pick work and for the 
past several years have blasted off the 
solid, letting the powder do the work that 
they were supposed to do with a pick. 
They are, accordingly, no longer entitled 
to the higher scale which is allowed for 
hand- pick work. 

“The increase in the present scale for 
machine miners in Illinois is a 45 per cent 
increase over 1913, in Indiana a 47 per cent 
increase, in Ohio a 50 per cent increase, 
and in western Pennsylvania a 57 per cent 
increase. The average increase for all the 
field was approximately 49 per cent. Men 
who were paid not on a tonnage basis, but 
by the day, comprise approximately 40 per 
cent of the total employes in the Central 
Field. These men have had their wage scale 
advanced between 1913 and 1919 by 76 per 
cent. When due weight is given the num- 
ber of men in the various occupations the 
present wage scale represents an average 
advance of 58 per cent over the scale in effect 
in 1913. 

“The increase in the actual earnings of 
the men under this scale is of even greater 
interest than the increase in the wage 
scale. According to Percy Tetlow, statis- 
tician of the United Mine Workers, the 
average earnings of the men in Illinois be- 
tween 1913 and 1918 increased 97.4 per cent, 
in Ohio, 78 per cent; in Indiana, 114 per 
cent; in western Pennsylvania, 82.7 per 
cent, and in the entire Central Field an 
average of 90 per cent. This does not indi- 
cate any deficit in increases granted the 
miners when it is remembered that up to 
October, 1919, the cost of living had ad- 
vanced only 77 per cent above the 1913 
basis over the country as a whole, while 
in the mining fields the increase has been 
substantially less. 

“In connection with the earnings of the 
men under the present scale, it should be 
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quite clearly understood that only about 
20 or 25 per cent of the men work steadily. 
A recent report of the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor statistics shows that pick 
miners in 1919 were earning only 84.5 per 
cent of the amount they could have earned 
if they had worked steadily during the 
days the mines were offering them work. 
It shows further that the loaders after the 
machines, who comprise the most numerous 
class of employes, earned only 80.4 per cent 
of what they could have earned had they 
worked steadily on the days when the 
mines were offering them work. The pay 
rolls of the mines disclose the fact that the 
employes who work steadily in any mine 
are regularly earning from $175 to $259 
per month, while in many cases individual 
employes are earning from $300 to $400 
per month. 

“The official figures of the Department of 
Labor show that the men can increase their 
earnings from 15 to 25 per cent merely by 
working steadily on the days when the 
mines are running. Plenty of leisure time 
is afforded the employes on the days when 
the mines are not able to run because of 
lack of cars, mechanical breakdowns or 
other reasons. The producers feel that the 
wage scale should be fixed with reference 
to the earning power and opportunity of 
men who are willing to work steadily and 
not with reference to the earnings of men 
who voluntarily absent themselves from 
work one day out of every four or five 
when work is offered. In our opinion the 
short road to lower cost of living in the 
United States is less idleness and greater 
production per man. 

“The offer of 15 cents per ton and 20 per 
cent increase in day work, which the oper- 
ators made in order to settle this contro- 
versy, represented an increase over the 
1913 scale of 74.5 per cent in the mining 
machine scale and 111.3 per cent in the 
day wage scale in Illinois, an increase of 
77.5 per cent in the machine mining scale 
and 111.3 per cent in the day wage scale in 
Indiana, an increase of 80 per cent in the 
machine mining scale and 111.3 per cent in 
the day wage scale in Ohio, an increase of 
90.5 per cent in the machine mining scale 
and 111.3 per cent in the day wage scale in 
western Pennsylvania, making an average 
increase in wages for all classes of miners 
over the entire field of 89.1 per cent. Secre- 
tary Wilson’s proposal means an increase 
ini machine mining rates varying from 98.2 
per cent to 117.7 per cent over the 1913 
basis, with an average of 105.5 per cent for 
the entire field. His proposed day wage 
scale advance amounts to an increase of 
131.7 per cent for the entire field. The in- 
crease in the cost of living to date, as be- 
fore stated, is 77 per cent or less for the 
miners, and Dr. Garfield points out the fact 
that it may be expected to decline. Plainly, 


therefore, the operators, in order to settle 
this controversy, have already offered the 
miners much more than they are entitled to. 

“On the same basis, Secretary Wilson’s 
proposal means an average increase of 
111.3 per cent, compared with an increase 
in the cost of living of only 77 per cent. 
The mere statement of these figures shows 
the unjustifiable character of the Secre- 
tary’s proposal. 

“Every mine wage increase granted since 
1916 has resulted in decreased efficiency of 
the miners and increased voluntary idle- 
ness on their part. The production per 
day per man has steadily declined with the 
advancing wages, and this in spite of the 
fact that the mechanical facilities for in- 
creasing output per man have been steadily 
improved. ip 

“Does the public want to encourage the 
continuation of this deplorable practice of 
shirking? We have thought not, and ac- 
cordingly have stood against further mine 
wage increase. We made our offer of a 20 
per cent advance as a matter of public 
expediency and against our better judg- 
ment. We regret now that it was made. 
If the miners are entitled to any advance 
at the present time, it is in an amount 
much smaller than the 20 pér cent we 
offered.” 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE STATEMENT 


The Executive Committee of the Bi- 
tuminous Coal Operators of the Central 
Competitive Field issued the following 
statement on November 26: 

“The storm center of the mine-wage con- 
troversy to date has raged about the ques- 
tion of percentage of wage advance since 
1913 as compared with percentage of in- 
creased cost of living since the same date. 
We can prove, and, as a matter of fact, 
have proved, by figures submitted yester- 
day to the public, that on the percentage 
basis of figuring miners have already been 
offered by the operators far more than 
they are entitled to. But even more sig- 
nificant than these percentage statements 
are the figures of actual earnings in dollars 
and cents. 

“The following is a list of miners from 
different parts of the Central Competitive 
Field showing average daily earnings taken 
direct from pay rolls: 

“William Dewarr, $8.10; Alvin Anderson, 
$8.30; Paul Cases, $9.44: Egnot Sessions, 
$8.70; Bruno Ecknovich, $8.42: John Martin, 
$8.23 : Andrew Bagon, $8.26: Edwin Braw- 
ley, $8.11; Jacob Gullick, $9.37: Charles 
Wise, $13.05; Charles Krug, $12.10; J. W. 
Sims, $13.03; James Eccleston, $12.10; Pearl 
Patton, $9.64; Dave Nichols, $9.70. 

“Thousands of others showing similar 
earnings could be added to this list, and 
we contend that the figures do not indicate 
an insufficient wage. 
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“The miners allege that they do not have 
an opportunity to work a sufficient number 
of days at wages indicated above in order 
to secure a proper annual wage. To indi- 
cate how much cause the miners have to 
complain in this matter we have selected a 
mine pay roll which is typical of all others. 
This pay roll covers a period of one month 
during which the mine worked twenty-two 
days, and accordingly offered every miner 
on the pay roll an opportunity to work the 
full twenty-two days. There were 175 men 
employed at this mine that were on the 
pay roll during the entire month. Out of 
this number 46 only presented themselves 
for work on each of the 22 days; 33 were 
present at the mine of 21 days; 31 for 20 
days; 19 for 19 days; 8 for 18 days; 12 for 
17 days; 7 for 16 days; 1 for 15 days; 1 for 
14 days; 4 for 13 days; 2 for 12 days; 3 for 
11 days; 1 for 10 days; 1 for 7 days; 2 for 
6 days; 4 for 4 days; 1 for 3 days. 

“Are those men who refuse to take full 
advantage of their opportunities to work, 
and who prefer to loaf rather than to pro- 
duce coal, entitled to any consideration at 
the hands of the public? It is for these 
men who, through their refusal to work, 
have brought down the average of the 
miners’ earnings, that the mine-workers’ 
organization is demanding an increased 
wage. We say most emphatically they are 
not entitled to it. If they will work they 
will earn; if they will not work it is not 
up to the mine-owners or the public to 
support them in idleness. On every occa- 
sion that the mine wage scale has been 
advanced during the last few years the 
number of these idlers has increased, be- 
cause they were able to earn all they re- 
quired in a fewer number of days. It is 
time to call a halt.” 


HINES STATEMENT 


Walker D. Hines, Director General of 
Railroads, on November 25 authorized the 
following : 

“The railroads had in their possession on 
November 1, when Fuel Administrator Gar- 
field turned over the distribution of coal 
to the railroads, about 22,000,000 tons of 
soft coal, either in railroad storage or in 
cars. From this sunplvy and the current nrro- 
duction that has been increasing steadily 
since the strike began, the railroads have 
been kept in operation, all American flag 
ships and a limited number of foreign ships 
have been bunkered, public utilities and 
absolutely essential industrial plants and 
institutions of various kinds, such as hos- 
vitals. have been kept supplied, and the 
householder has been kept warm. These 
uses have prior claim to coal, and until 
coal is again produced in sufficient quan- 
tity more than to meet these needs, and 
unless there are unusual conditions, no 
supplies will be released to other users. 
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“In the first week of the strike the aver- 
age number of cars of bituminous coal 
loaded daily was 9,305, or 26 per cent of the 
pre-strike average; in the second week 
loading was at the rate of 10,608 cars, or 30 
per cent of the normal rate, a gain over the 
first week of 14 per cent. Last week, the 
third of the strike, production steadily in- 
creased and reached nearly 40 per cent of 
normal. The present week promises so far a 
still better showing. 

“Production now is mainly in the east, 
in the south, and in the Rocky Mountain 
region. In the central states, where bi- 
tuminous coal is so largely used, there is 
little or no present output. The railroads 
have the difficult and unusual task of mov- 
ing west a large part of the production of 
such fields as the Pocahontas and Pennsyl- 
vania fields that normally moves east. The 
22,000,000 tons the railroads had on Novem- 
ber 1 was as evenly divided as possible over 
the country, but in the sections where there 
had been no production, supplies have be- 
come depleted and coal from the eastern 
producing fields has been and is being sent 
west to fill these needs. 

“At the eastern tidewater ports there 
were, on November 1, many thousands of 
cars of coal assembled for export to foreign 
countries. These cars were held, when the 
strike was first begun, as reserve supplies 
for the railroads, essential industries and 
limited bunkering of ships. The accumula- 
tion of cars of coal at these ports is noth- 
ing abnormal, is not interfering with opera- 
tion, and has not been allowed to increase. 
It is being held for the protection of essen- 
tial consumers on the Atlantic seaboard. 
The export business in coal was in full 
swing when the strike began, but obvi- 
ously so long as the coal in cars and the 
current production are no more than what 
is needed for the protection of this coun- 
try export of coal should not be and will 
not be allowed. The situation is well in 
hand, and there is.and will be no lack of 
empty cars for the coal mines that are 
working. The cars of coal held under load 
at various points for emergency use are not 
interfering with regular transportation.” 


GLASS’ STATEMENT 


The Secretary of the Treasury on Novem- 
her 27 issued the following statement: 

“Coal operators generally in the United 
States in the years 1914 and 1915 lost money 
when normal depletion and depreciation are 
taken into consideration. What is meant by 
this is that proper item in fixing costs, is de- 
preciation of plant and depletion of the cost 
or value of the coal in the ground, 

“In the latter part of 1916 all coal com- 
panies in the United States, save those in 
the extreme west, began making money with 
the result that the operations for the year 
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1916 generally show a profit of from 10 to 35 
per cent on capital invested. 

“In 1917 all bituminous coal mines east of 
the Mississippi River made what might be 
termed fabulous profits, the general average 
being from 100 to 150 per cent on invested 
capital, the range being from 15 to 800 per 


“In 1918 conditions were not so good in the 
Appalachian and central competitive districts, 
profits generally being reduced 25 to 30 per 
cent less than for the preceding year, the 
range being from 15 to 300 per cent on in- 
vested capital. In the west conditions in 1918 
were better than in 1917, the profits in the 
Rocky Mountain districts ranging as high as 
400 per cent on invested capital. 

“Unofficial figures for 1919, incomplete of 
course, indicate that profits of the operators 
are less than for 1918, some of the operators 
claiming to have actually lost money.” 


MORROW’S LETTER 


J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the 
National Coal Association, made public, on 
November 30, the following open letter to 
Carter Glass, Secretary of the Treasury: 

“Reluctantly I find myself obliged to take 
issue with an informal statement furnished 
you by some of your experts and published 
November 27 regarding the profits of bi- 
tuminous coal mine operators. That state- 
ment has given the public an impression 
so incorrect and misleading that I must 
call your attention to its obvious incon- 
sistencies. 

“I feel sure that you did not personally 
weigh and test the statements contained 
therein, for I am confident that you wish 
to be fair and impartial, and°a moment’s 
consideration must have revealed to you 
the obviously erroneous impression certain 
to be created by the publication of the 
memorandum. 

“The memorandum is apparently based 
on a casual inspection of the returns of 
certain individual coal companies. From 
these individual instances the impression 
is clearly given that the industry in 1917 
made “fabulous profits,” with average re- 
turns on invested capital of ‘from 100 to 
150 per cent.’ It is true that the foregoing 
statement refers only to the operators east 
of the Mississippi, but they produce nearly 
90 per cent of the total bituminous output. 

“Certain individual concerns may have 
made such profits, but not the industry as 
a whole, and, as the Fuel Administration 
has pointed out, fairness demands con- 
sideration of the industry as a whole. 

“For the entire bituminous industry in 
1917 to make profits of ‘from 100 to 150 per 
cent’ on invested capital would require a 
total profit of upwards of $1,500,000,000. Ac- 
cording to the United States Geological 
Survey Report, entitled ‘Coal in 1917," page 
923, the total gross receipts of the opera- 


tors for all the bituminous coal produced 
in 1917 was only $1,249,272,837. Hence the 
total gross receipts, before deducting oper- 
ating expenses, were less than the total 
profits which would have to be made out 
of those receipts to justify the statement 
of your experts. This indicates the ridicu- 
lous nature of their casual generalizations. 

“The statement respecting the profits in 
1918 is even worse. The memorandum says 
that in 1918 profits were generally ‘reduced 
25 to 30 per cent less than for the pre- 
ceding year.’ In other words, they must 
have averaged from 75 to 120 per cent. 
This would mean total profits for the in- 
dustry in the neighborhood of $750,000,000 
to $1,200,000,000. Fortunately on November 
19 the Fuel Administration issued exact in- 
formation on this subject. It stated that 
for the year 1918 the average gross margin 
realized by the bituminous producers was 
40 cents per ton, out of which ‘interest 
charges, selling expense, federal taxes, both 
nermal and excess profit, as well as cer- 
tain other items not allowed in computing 
costs, were paid’ before any profit re- 
mained. According to the United States 
Geological Survey the total production of 
bituminous coal in 1918 was just under 
580,000,000 tons. A gross margin of 46 
cents on this tonnage amounts to $266,- 
800,000, most of which was not profit. This 
statement of the Fuel Administration was 
given to the newspapers, had been made 
public and attracted wide notice more than 
a week before your experts handed you 
their memorandum indicating that the 
profits in 1918 were from three to five 
times the total gross margin actually real- 
ized by the operators during the time that 
the United States Fuel Administration was 
exercising a careful and exact control of 
prices. 

“The Fuel Administration has emphasized 
the fact that general conclusions affecting 
bituminous coal selling prices can safely be 
drawn only from averages covering the en- 
tire industry I know that you wish to be 
fair to this industry, as well as to all others. 
Therefore. as a correction to the memo- 
randum of the 27th I respectfully request 
that you publish the average per cent of 
profit on capital invested, both before and 
after paying federal taxes, for the bitumin- 
ous industry as a whole. 

“The Fuel Administration has also 
pointed out that a comparison of earnings 
of employes in this industry with earnings 
of workers in other industries is necessarv 
to a fair consideration of wage problems. 
Likewise a comparison of profits in this 
industry with those in all other industries 
is necessary if you mean to set forth fairly 
the aspect of the bituminous coal mining 
industry. I must therefore further respect- 
fully reanest that at the same time vou 
also publish for the other industries their 
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average percentage of profits both before 
and after federal taxes have been paid. 

“In conclusion let me add that this is 
asked not because it has any direct bear- 
ing upon the present wage controversy, for 
whether the coal producers can now ab- 
sorb out of their profits large wage in- 
creases is to be determined, not with regard 
to conditions of two or three years ago, 
but with reference to present conditions. 
It is well known that in 1919 prices have 
been lower, costs higher and margins much 
smaller than in 1918, in many cases profits 
having entirely disappeared. Therefore, in 
asking for the publication of the averages 
suggested, this industry is asking merely 
for a simple act of justice to correct finally 
and effectively the erroneous public im- 
pression created by ill-considered state- 
ments from those whose word carries the 
weight of authority. 

“Since I feel that this entire discussion 
should be open to the public, I am taking 
the liberty of handing this letter to the 
press.” 


REPLY TO M’ADOO 


The bituminous coal operators on No- 
vember 25 sent the following reply to Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo’s statement regarding their 
profits: 

“Inasmuch as your message of Novem- 
ber 24 was released for publication and 
thus becomes a message to the public, we 
take the liberty of answering it in the same 
manner. The mine-owners are opposing a 
wage increase at this time for the reason 
that they believe no increase in wage rates 
is necessary to permit any industrious man 
who wants to work to earn sufficient money 
to maintain a decent American standard of 
living. This point, together with all others, 
they have offered to submit to arbitration 
or investigation. 

“Upon what current facts and figures are 
you convinced that the increased rates of 
wages proposed for the mine-workers are 
just and reasonable? Upon what current 
facts and figures are your grave doubts 
based as to whether the mine-owners are 
entitled to increase the price of coal to the 
consumers? If you have current facts and 
figures to substantiate your conviction and 
doubts, you will make a good witness for 
the miners before a board of arbitration or 
tribunal of investigation which thus far 
they have firmly declined to agree to. If 
you have not these current facts and fig- 
ures your mere personal opinion has no 
weight. 

“Your admission that conditions in 1917 
were abnormal is agreed to. When the 
world goes to war, conditions are certainly 
abnormal. So far as the mine-wor‘ers were 
concerned, this abnormal condition was 
recognized by two abnormal increases in 
wages during the year 1917, and the United 
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States Government promptly put an end to 
abnormal coal prices. It would be interest- 
ing to have your recollections regarding 
the tax reports made by other industries 
which are not so restrained. As you pro- 
ceed to admit your ignorance of conditions 
in 1918 and 1919, that portion of your mes- 
sage carries no weight and requires no 
answer. 

“You suggest a careful examination of 
income tax returns before an additional 
price for coal is allowed. This would be 
included in the investigation which the 
mine-owners agreed to more than a month 
ago and have been urging ever since, but 
thus far the mine-workers have been un- 
willing to agree either to arbitration or 
investigation. Either procedure will dis- 
close not only the current tax returns of 
the mine-owners but of the miners as well. 
The figures are here in Washington and 
can be readily produced if you can get the 
mine-workers to agree. The bituminous 
coal operators will welcome the publica- 
tion of just as full current tax returns for 
the bituminous coal industry as are pub- 
lished for any other industry. 

“In the last two paragraphs of your mes- 
sage you again suggest investigation and 
also that the mines resume operation. 
Either your newspapers are not reaching 
you, you are not reading them, or you 
have deliberately ignored the published 
facts. Upon October 24, in Washington, the 
mine-owners, promptly and without reser- 
vation, agreed to the proposition made by 
President Wilson that the mines be con- 
tinued at work and the entire matter be 
submitted to a board of arbitration. Upon 
October 31, in Cleveland, the mine-owners 
agreed to President Wilson’s later sugges- 
tion that the whole matter be left to a 
tribunal to be appointed by him to investi- 
gate the facts. Upon Thursday, November 
20, in Washington, the operators offered 
three resolutions to the sub-scale commit- 
tee of miners and operators, each referring 
the entire matter to arbitration, and they 
were all voted down by the miners. 

“Upon November 19, in Washington, Fed- 
eral Fuel Administrator Garfield, based upon 
the statistics collected by his officials, 
stated ‘That the average realization upon 
579,385.820 tons of bituminous coal mined 
in 1918 was $2.61 per ton, that the average 
cost of production during the same period 
was $2.15 per ton,’ leaving an average mar- 
gin of 46 cents per ton to the operators. 
Mr. Garfield was then careful to state that 
‘This margin of 46 cents per ton includes 
profit but does not represent profit only, 
inasmuch as interest charges, selling ex- 
pense, federal taxes, both normal and ex- 
cess profit, as well as certain other items 
not allowed in computing costs of produc- 
tion, were paid out of it.’ The average in- 
come and excess profits taxes paid ‘were 
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upwards of 30 cents per ton in 1918.’ From 
the remaining 16 cents per ton, after de- 
ducting interest charges, selling expense, 
as well as certain other items not allowed 
in computing costs of production, come the 
net profits to the operator which are so 
shocking and indefensible to you. 

“If this message had not come from a 
former prominent official, supposedly accu- 
rately informed, it would not deserve the 
notice of a reply, but its misleading state- 
ments and insinuations are the kind of 
stuff which Bolshevism breeds upon. What- 
ever your purpose, it is in exceedingly bad 
taste for you, a former member of the 
Cabinet of the present Administration, to 
inject yourself into the present tense situa- 
tion in a manner which can only embarrass 
and handicap those officers of the Govern- 
ment who are now bending every effort to 
work out a solution of the mine-wage con- 
troversy in a manner which will do justice 
to all parties concerned.” 


Mathewson 


Born, Montreal, Canada, Octobet 16, 
1864. Graduated from McGill University, 


E. P. MATHEWSON 


Montreal, in Mining and Metallurgy, 
Rachelor of Applied Science in 1885. The 
following year went to Pueblo, Colo., 
where he started as assayer and was for 


many years superintendent and metallur- 
gist. In 1897 he became associated with the 
firm of M. Guggenheim’s Sons, and for 
them held various positions, generally as 
manager or metallurgist at their Philadel- 
phia plant in Pueblo, Colo., the refinery at 
Perth Amboy, N. J., the smelting plant 
at Monterey, Mexico, and for two years in 
charge as general manager of the smelting 
plant at Antofagasta, Chile. 

His next position was with the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. Starting in as super- 
intendent of the blast furnaces in 1902, he 
was soon placed in charge of the entire 
plant, and there developed the large blast 
furnace bearing his name, and with the as- 
sistance of the local staff made many im- 
provements in reverberatory smelting. Leav- 
ing the Anaconda Company in 1916, receiv- 
ing a wonderful send-off, he next took 
charge as manager of the construction of 
the plant for the British America Nickel 
Corporation, at Nickelton, Ontario, near 
Sudbury and Deschenes, Quebec, until 1918, 
when he became a director and consulting 
metallurgist of the American Smelting and 
Refining Company, with headquarters at 
New York City. He resigned this posi- 
tion on November 1, 1919, to open offices 
as consulting metallurgist at 42 Broadway, 
New York. 


Occurrence of Platinum 


The mother rocks of platinum are basic 
igneous rocks, peridotite, pyroxenite, and 
dunite. The peridotites and pyroxenites 
are dark-gray to black heavy rocks com- 
posed principally of black or dark-green 
iron magnesium silicates, pyroxene, augite, 
and hornblende, olivine, plagio-clase feld- 
spar, chromite, ilmenite, and magnetite, 


Dunites are composed principally of oli- 
vine with some chromite. There is every 
gradation between these types of rocks 


and the less basic rocks. A characteristic 
of the basic rocks is their tendency to alter 
to serpentine, a soft, greasy fibrous mineral 
of olive-green to black color that once seen 
is readily remembered. Attempts to trace 
platinum to its source have proved suc- 
cessful in Russia, Spain, and Canada, but no 
deposit of platinum in the mother rock has 
been found of commercial grade under nor- 
mal conditions. It is possible, but does not 
seem probable, that bodies of platiniferous 
rock may be found in the United States 
rich enough in platinum to be worked 
under present conditions. It should be re- 
called, however, by all persons searching 
for platinum ores that the assay for plati- 
num is difficult and apparently cannot be 
successfully made by all commercial assayers. 
It is therefore strongly recommended that 
samples of supposed platiniferous ores be 
sent only to most reliable analyists—Bu- 
reau of Mines Report. 
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HINES NAMES REGIONAL 
COMMITTEES TO HANDLE COAL 


Walker D. Hines, Director General of Rail- 
roads, 6n November 6 authorized the follow- 
ing: 

As information, to save loss of time and 
otherwise facilitate the handling of applica- 
tions from consumers who require coal, it 
should be noted that the arrangements for 
such handling provide that applicants for coal 
make their requests through the local au- 
thorities of the railroad from which they 
regularly received their supply, or preferably 
the federal manager of that road. 

The list of regional and district coal com- 
mittees established is given herewith: 


LIST OF REGIONAL COAL COMMITTEES 


Southwest Region: St. Louis, Mo., Railway 
Exchange—P. H. Greenlaw, chairman; C. A. 
How, Z. W. Brice, J. G. Livengood 

Southern Region: Atlanta, Ga. Healey, 
Building—A. M. Smith, chairman; J. J. King, 
Horas Epes, F. H. Fechtig, S. L. Yerkes, G. 
W. Lamb. 

Northwest Region: Chicago, Ill., 226 West 
Jackson Boulevard—T. W. Proctor, chairman; 
George W. Reed. 

Central-Western Region: Chicago, Ill, 547 
West Jackson Boulevard—B. J. Rowe, chair- 
man; P. Hunter, F. C. Honnold. 

Eastern Region; New York City, Grand 
Central Station—G. N. Snider, chairman; A. 
K. Morris, R. D. Starbuck, A. E. Russell, E. 
B. Wight, H. L. Ingersoll, J. W. Searles. 

Allegheny Region: Philadelphia, Pa.. Broad 
Street Station—J. B. Fisher, chairman; E. H. 
Bankard, W. S. Yeatts, J. W. Laurel, C. C. 
Foedisch. 

Pocahontas Region: Roanoke, Va.—D. E. 
Spangler, chairman: E. J. Howe, fuel; F. L. 
Poindexter, E. T. Burnett, J. W. Coxe, T. D 
Hobart. 


LIST OF DISTRICT COAL COMMITTEES 


New York. Grand Central—G. N. Snider, 
chairman, coal traffic manager N. Y. C. 

New England, Boston—P. R. Todd, chair- 
man, president, B. & A. R. R. 

Cincinnati—H. A. Worcester, 
district director. 


chairman, 


Detroit—P. G. Findlay, G.F.A., M.C. 

Lake-Cleveland—H. M. Griggs, manager 
Ore and Coal Exchange. 

Kansas City—W. M. Corbett, chairman, 


general manager Kansas City Terminal Rail- 
road. 
Omaha, Council Bluffs—William ge 
chairman, general manager, U. P. R. 
Des Moines—C. W. Jones, chairman, faites: 
ant general manager, Rock Island Railroad. 
Peoria—H. D. Page, chairman. 
Duluth—W. H. Groverman. chairman. 
Pittsburgh—E. A. Peck, chairman; chair- 
man, Pitttsburgh Operating Committee. 
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LOW GOVERNMENT SALARIES 
CAUSE GEOLOGISTS TO RESIGN 


In his annual report, George Otis Smith, 
director of the United States Geological 
Survey, dwells at length on the menace of 
inadequate compensation to the govern- 
ment’s scientific work. In part he says: 

“In a highly specialized scientific bureau 
quality of public service must depend 
largely upon training and experience. The 
compensation offered must be such as to 
attract the best graduates of the universi- 
ties and to hold those who prove their 
aptitude for scientific work. The fact that 
there have been seventy-seven resignations 
from the scientific force of the Geological 
Survey during the last year—l7 per cent 
of the force—suggests inadequacy of com- 
pensation, and the percentage of resigna- 
tions in the clerical and nonscientific force 
was even larger. This statement, of course, 
does not include separations. These geolo- 
gists had persisted to the limit of endur- 
ance with a magnificent spirit based on 
their love of scientific research and _ their 
desire’ to contribute to the sum of geologic 
knowledge. Most of them have been forced 
out of the service by sheer financial neces- 
sity. Unless adequate measures are taken 
to ameliorate the situation, the geologic 
staff is destined to suffer far greater de- 
terioration of morale and depletion in its 
ablest, most responsible, most experienced, 
and most valuable members. Also it ap- 
pears that the compensations paid and the 
inducements presented today to the young 
geologists by this survey are inferior to 
those offered by most of the state geo- 
logical surveys or to those that may be 
found in the universities, with their dis- 
tinctive prestige, their long vacations, their 
sabbatical years, and their adeauate pro- 
visions for ultimate retirement. The survey 
is passing into a stage when, with greater 
need than ever for systematic geologic 
work in the country, it is ceasing to be at- 
tractive to the young men of greatest abil- 
ity, training and promise. This situation 
deserves prompt and effective remedy, for 
it threatens most seriously to cripple this 
branch of the public service. 

“Increase in government compensation is 
not the sole remedy for the present condi- 
tion. The government employe is hedged 
about with restrictions that are especially 
grievous to one who wishes to make the 
public service his life work. Some of these 
are bureaucratic. in part essential to the 
conduct of work for the benefit of the 
whole public. but alse possibly in part un- 
necessary holdovers from past conditions 
and therefore removable with enlightened 
administration. Many of the restrictions, 
however. are of legislative origin, esnecially 
those which are fiscal in nature. Not only 
is the public servant apparently not re- 
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garded worthy of his hire, as measured by 
commercial standards, but he is obliged to con- 
duct his work under conditions of intended 
economy that do not make for efficiency. 
A per diem allowance whose limit has not 
changed with the advancing cost of living 
forces the choice of a second-rate hotel, 
where the government engineer traveling 
on official business, for instance, is not 
likely to meet the professional men with 
whom to be in touch is a part of his offi- 
cial duty. The only recourse is expenditure 
of private funds for official expenses, a pro- 
cedure which aggravates the discrepancy 
between government and outside salaries. 
Other restrictions in government account- 
ing are so obviously based upon the as- 
sumption that the public servant is po- 
tentially dishonest as to be a_ constant 
irritation to the self-respect of some men 
who hold the highest ideals of public serv- 
ice. The more confident a man is of his 
personal integrity the less he likes to be 
treated as a grafter. Even though such re- 
strictions are necessary in the public serv- 
ice the fact remains that they predispose 
some of the best men in the scientific bu- 
reaus to accept employment under more 
liberal auspices. 

“The latest restriction put upon efficiency 
in the scientific service of the Government 
has been the enforcement of a retrench- 
ment measure whereby scientist and clerk 
alike are allowed only 75 square feet of 
floor space each. The inadequacy of this 
allotment hecomes evident when the tools 
of a working geologist are enumerated— 
several large cases of rock specimens, map 
cases, book cases, file cases, as well as his 
desk ard drawing table or bench for sim- 
ple lshoratory tests. The practical argu- 
ments against putting two or more highly 
paid workers in the same room were set 
forth on pages 7-14 of the Thirty-third An- 
nual Report, and such considerations pre- 
seuted to the congressional committee at 
that time led to the authorization of the 
new building, in which the survey now 
finds its personnel more crowded than in 
its old rented quarters. Moreover, many 
ot the special features of the new building 
designed to facilitate the best work of the 
scientists lose their highest value under the 
present conditions. Men who need what 
are essentially laboratory facilities cannot 
be crowded into the same space as clerical 
workers and render the service for which 
they are paid. The loss in efficiency which 
cannot appear on the books of the Treas- 
ury will surely several times exceed the 
apparent saving in rentals; and even worse 
than that, this crowding now adds to the 
unattractiveness of government employ- 
ment to those who are most needed in the 
public service.” 


ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN 
ON OIL FLOTATION CASE 


Extract from the Report of the Alien 
Property Custodian, Senate Document No. 
435, relating to his handling of foreign- 
owned patents and alien-controlled corpo- 
rations owning patent rights. 


MINERALS—SEPARATION AGENCY 


The history of Beer, Sondheimer & Co.’s 
activities in the United States would not 
be complete without mentioning its con- 
nection with the various minerals-separa- 
tion companies. 


WHAT MINERALS SEPARATION MEANS— 
THE PATENTS 


The various minerals-separation com- 
panies have successively claimed to own 
patents covering an improved process of 
ore concentration. Ore concentration in 
metallurgical operations is the separation 
of the mineral or metallic part of ore from 
the nonmetallic or worthless material found 
associated with it in nature, in order that 
the valuable metallic particles may be in 
proper condition, for the subsequent proc- 
ess of smelting. Hence the name “min- 
erals separation.” 

Expressed in language which laymen can 
understand, this new process may be de- 
scribed as the addition of a very small 
quantity of oil to the ore pulp (which is 
ore finely pulverized floating on water) 
followed by vigorous agitation of the pulp, 
and the introduction of air currents into 
the mixture, resulting in the development 
and distribution throughout the mixture 
of small bubbles of air which attach to 
themselves the valuable metallic particles 
and with them rise to the surface, forming 
a mineral froth of such coherency as to 
afford full opportunity for its removal from 
the surface for further treatment of the 
metallic particles, while the worthless 
sinks to the bottom. 

Prior to the invention of this new 
process, ore concentration, or the separa- 
tion of the mineral from the useless parts 
of the ore, was effected by the water or 
gravity process. In that process the ore 
was mixed with water, forming the ore 
pulp; the pulp was shaken, thereby sepa- 
rating the metallic particles from the 
worthless part of the ore and the metallic 
particles being heavier than the water, sank 
to the bottom, while the worthless parti- 
cles being lighter than the metallic par- 
ticles, though heavier than the water, were 
subjecte dto an up current of water which 
carried the worthless particles to the sur- 
face and over the container. The old 


process was commercially unsuccessful be- 
cause it permitted a large percentage of 
carried off with 


metal in the ore to be 
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the worthless particles. The material thus 
rejected was called slime. For years 
dumps consisting of millions of tons of 
such slimes, which were known to contain 
a large percentage of metal, lay useless 
because there was no known process by 
which they could be treated and the metal 
extracted. 

In 1906, Henry Livingstone Sulman, 
Hugh Fitzalis, Kirkpatrick Picard, and John 
Ballot, all of London, England, claiming 
to be the inventor of the new process, 
obtained a patent thereon in the United 
States. In 1910, Sulman and Henry How- 
ard Greenway and Arthur Howard Hig- 
gins, all of London, obtained another patent 
in the United States, and in 1914, Green- 
way, then of Melbourne, Australia, ob- 
tained a third patent in the United States, 
the latter two patents involving the same 
process as the first one, but including im- 
provements thereon. These patents run 
for a period of seventeen years from their 
respective dates. 

In 1905, and before the first United 
States patent was obtained, the patentees 
obtained a patent in England exactly sim- 
ilar to the first United States patent. The 
validity of the English patent was attacked 
in the English courts, but was sustained 
by the House of Lords. (Minerals Separa- 
tion, Ltd., v. British Ore Concentration Syn- 
meate, 27° RP. C; 33. 

In 1903, Minerals, Ltd., which will herein- 
after be designated as the parent com- 
pany, was formed under the English law. 
The three United States patents were as- 
signed to this company. 

In 1910, the parent company having ac- 
quired the United States patents, and sim- 
ilar patents obtained in Canada and Mex- 
ico, conveyed these patents to a corpora- 
tion called Minerals Separation American 
Syndicate, Ltd., for the purpose of enabling 
the American syndicate to exploit these 
patents in America. This, too, was an 
English corporation. 

In 1911, the American syndicate made a 
contract with Beer, Sondheiner & Co., 
whereby it gave to that firm the exclusive 
agency to represent the syndicate in Amer- 
ica. For reasons which are unimportant 
to the present inquiry, this first American 
syndicate was soon dissolved and a new 
syndicate was formed called Minerals Sep- 
aration American Syndicate (1913) Ltd. 
This, too, was a British company. The 
1913 syndicate renewed the agency agree- 
ment of Beer, Sondheimer & Co., and ap- 
pointed that firm sole agents to conduct 
all of the syndicate’s affairs in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico, the agency to 
continue for a minimum period of ten 
years with a provision for renewal for the 
rest of the life of the patents. Beer, Sond- 
heimer & Co. were to receive a commis- 
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sion of 10 per cent of all gross royalties 
received for the use of the patents and 10 
per cent on all profit-sharing business (the 
syndicate intending not only to give li- 
censes, but also to buy up and treat ores), 
and also a percentage as a commission for 
the sale of products so treated by the 
syndicate. 

When the agency agreement was made 
Beer, Sondheimer & Co. had an American 
branch of its business in New York City, 
which was in charge of Benno Elkan and 
Otto Frohnknecht, and was being conducted 
under the name of Beer, Sondheimer & 
Co., American branch. The parties en- 
tered into the performance of the agree- 
ment, and inasmuch if not all of the busi- 
ness was done in the United States the 
agent’s end of the business was conducted 
by the American branch of Beer, Sond- 
heimer & Co. 

In addition to having the exclusive 
agency, Beer, Sondheimer & Co. were also 
stockholders of the 1913 syndicate, own- 


ing 32,615 shares of said stock. In 1916 
the property of the 1913 syndicate was 
conveyed to an American corporation, 


Minerals Seperation North American Cor- 
poration, and each stockholder became en- 
titled to two shares of the American’s 
corporation stock for each share of the 
1913 syndicate stock. 

The importance of the control by this 
German-owned branch of Beer, Sondheimer 
& Co. of the minerals separation process, 
and the power to grant or withhold from 
the United States metal industry licenses 
to use the flotation process, can hardly be 
overestimated. The custodian, as will be 
pointed out later, has taken over all of 
the minerals separation stock held by 
Zeer, Sondheimer & Co., and the latter’s 
control of the minerals separation process 
in the United States has broken. 


Copper Situation Uncertain 


There are many influences at work at the 
present that are affecting the copper pro- 
ducers in the United States, both directly and 
indirectly, and which they are endeavoring to 
surmount. The industry’s own labor troubles, 
the effect of the steel and coal strikes, the 
vicissitudes of other metal markets, and the 
outlook for copper itself all bear upen the 
situation. The large unsold stock of copper 
in the United States, estimated in some quar- 
ters at half a million tons, represents a re- 
serve accumulation that can be marketed if 
necessary. During its recent session held a 
few weeks ago, the International Trade Con- 
ference echoed the impression felt in this 
country that the European nations are in need 
of large quantities of copper—Bureau of 
Mines’ report. 
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OPERATION OF NITRATE PLANT 
AT MUSCLE SHOALS URGED 


The War Department authorizes the pub- 
lication of the following letter sent to Sen- 
ator Wadsworth and Congressmen Kahn 
by the Secretary of War: 

I enclose a proposed bill providing a 
method of conducting operations at the 
United States Nitrate Plant No. 2 at Muscle 
Shoals, Alabama, and authorizing the ex- 
penditure of such additional sums as are 
necessary to equip the plant to turn out 
fixed-nitrogen in available form for agri- 
cultural uses. I shall be grateful if you will 
introduce the bill into the House, where a 
discussion can be had upon it from both 
points of view; namely, first, the import- 
ance of maintaining this great enterprise 
as a military asset for the production of ni- 
trogen for explosives independently of im- 
portations and, second, the contribution 
which can be made to the farmers of the 
country by increasing the available supply of 
nitrogen for fertilizer. 

The investment of the Government in this 
great plant approximates $70,000,000. In addi- 
tion to that, under authority already granted 
by the Congress and by direction of the Presi- 
dent, a dam is being constructed at Muscle 
Shoals which will incidentally improve navi- 
gation of the Tennessee River, but the primary 
purpose of which is the development of an 
immense water-power to be used in cennection 
with the fixation of nitrogen, should the elec- 
trical process remain the most economical for 
that purpose. This investment can oaly be 
salvaged by continuing the operation of the 
enterprise and by improving the processes with 
a view to further economies and consequent 
reduction in prices for available nitrogen for 
agricultural purposes. If we allow the plant 
to stand idle, it will not only deteriorate but 
will become obsolescent, while if it can be 
continued in operation the forward steps in 
the development of the process can be cur- 
rently installed and, should any emergency 
need arise, the plant will be up-to-date and 
ready for immediate use. 

Because this property now belongs to the 
War Department, it seems wise that legisla- 
tion affecting it should be introduced by the 
chairman of the Military Affairs Committee ; 
but the major usefulness of the plant—prac- 
tically its entire usefulness—in peace times 
will be to the agricultural interests of the 
nation, and it is my hope that from both 
points of view the suggestion can receive sym- 
pathetic study. 

It will be observed that the bill proposes 
operation by a corporation in which the Gov- 
ernment will be the sole stockholder rather 
than through one of the established bureaus 
of the War Department. The choice of such 
an instrument is dictated by the greater free- 
dom with which the commercial and scientific 
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undertakings of the plant can be carried on 
under such circumstances, and the operation 
of the Panama Canal Railroad is appealed to 
as illustrating the advantage of that form of 
operation in a somewhat analogous though it 

seems to me more persuasive, instance. 
When the bill has been introduced and re- 
ferred, it will give me great pleasure to lay 
all the details of the present situation, and 
such accurate forecasts as our engineers have 
been able to make, before the committee for 
their consideration. The department believes 
that it will be possible with the outlay sug- 
gested in the bill to produce on a commercial 
basis recognized chemical products of high 
value and ready sale even prior to the com- 
pletion of the dam and the installation of 
hydro-electric power. When that end of the 
project is completed an even more favorable 
result will be obtained and the value of the 
plant, particularly to the farmers, will be 

greater and constantly growing. 

Cordially yours, 

Newton D. Baker, 

Secretary of War. 


Physical Properties of Platinum 

_ Platinum is a white metal with a grayish 
tinge, and takes a high polish, but one less 
brilliant than silver. It is very malleable and 
ductile, and can be rolled into thin sheets and 
drawn into fine wire. These properties are 
impaired by the presence of impurities. It has 
a specific gravity of 21.3 and a hardness of 
4 and 5, being harder than copper, silver or 
gold. It melts at about 1710 degrees C. The 
atomic weight is 195.2.—Bureau of Mines’ Re- 
port. 


Chrome Shows no Improvement 
The market for chrome ores continues dull 
and there is little chance for improvement 
until the stocks in the hands of consumers 
have been materially reduced. That there is 
a demand for the higher grade ores is evi- 
dent from the fairly large tonnages of foreign 
ores that continue to come in, although these 
ores may be shipped on old contracts—Bu- 

reau of Mines Minerals Investigations. 


Uses of Platinum 

Owing to its resistance to the action of 
acids and most chemical agents even at high 
temperatures, and to its high melting point, 
it 1s in extensive use for the manufacture of 
crucibles, basins, foils, wire, ete. and for 
chemical laboratory work. A large quantity is 
also used in the construction of apparatus for 
the catalytic manufacture of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid. A considerable amount is con- 


sumed in the electrical and dental industries 
and in the preparation of salts, notably the 
chloride for photographic work. There has 
been also a large demand for jewelers—Bu- 
reau of Mines’ Report 
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MINING LABOR IN THE JOPLIN DISTRICT 


By Orto RuuHL, 


At no time in the industrial history of 
the United States has the relation of labor 
and capital received the attention it is now 
receiving by all classes of our citizens. 
Standing out as one of the prime difficulties 
and one of the major reasons for our un- 
rest and tendencies towards strikes and 
disturbances is the alien labor agitator and 
easily led alien labor which permeates and 
constitutes a very large part of the work- 
ing forces of every industrial establish- 
ment and mining camp in the United 
States. Instance after instance has arisen 
during and since the war where our labor 
disturbances have grown out of the ignor- 
ance and perverted ideas of alien labor as 
regards American democratic institutions. 
Certain it is that had our alien laborers 
been more completely Americanized and 
had we absorbed them in smaller numbers 
in the past or had the Government and 
our people given more attention to the edu- 
cation and assimilation of these elements 
of our foreign population much of the evil 
already done might have been avoided. It 
is refreshing, therefore, to be able to point 
out at least onesfield in the United States 
where labor troubles are few, where there 
is an Amrican employer employing only 
American labor, and where there is com- 
radship between capital and labor. This 
field is known as the Joplin zinc mining 
district, comprising portions of Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Kansas. 

For a period of from twenty-five to 
thirty-five years this district has been the 
central field supplying the major portion 
of the zinc mined in the United States, a 
district in which the production has grown 
from $1,000,000 to $25,000,000 annually. It 
is refreshing and an inspiration to know 
that the growth of this industry has been 
steady and uninterrupted by any clashes 
of labor and capital in its entire history 
except for a few instances where there was 
interference from the outside labor agitator 
who invaded the field in the hope of gain- 
ing control of the laboring forces. In all 
that period of thirty years no foothold 
has ever been obtained by the foreign labor 
agitator. 

He found a peculiar condition confronting 
him: he found the laboring men of this 
field to be American-born citizens, speak- 
ing only the English language, with an 
intelligence equal, and in many cases far 
superior, to the well-trained labor organ- 
izers who have entered the field. They 
found the employers, for the most part, 
former employes who had become capi- 
talists by seizing the opportunities pre- 
sented in the field and profiting by them. 


Consulting Engineer 


He found the personal relationship be- 
tween such men an impassable barrier to 
his activities. It was impossible for him 
to incite any class feeling between the 
miners and the mine operator because any 
insinuation of class consciousness or divi- 
sion of interests was met by the actual 
fact of personal friendships and shoulder- 
to-houlder contact extending over many 
years’ association between operators and 
miners. 

The labor agitator also came in contact 
with the high personal aspirations that ex- 
ist with the mine workers of the Joplin 
district. From time to time the miners 
secure their own leases and start their 
own prospecting enterprises and become 
employers of labor, and for these reasons 
cannot harbor in their hearts the class 
hatred which the labor agitator attempts to 
instill and so successfully does instill in 
the heart of the alien laborers who have 
smaller aspirations and the class conscious- 
ness of the old world. 

It is true that there have been, from 
time to time, labor shortages within the 
Joplin district, shortages which many times 
caused the mine operators to feel the need 
of going into other avenues for labor, but 
such sentiment aided by the staunch Amer- 
ican spirit of the majority of the mine op- 
erators and the entire group of mine labor 
has prevented the importation of foreign 
labor of any type. It would be difficult in- 
deed today for any mine operator to even 
attempt to employ foreign labor. The ad- 
vantages of living in a community where 
all are American has been too long enjoyed 
and its benefits too manifest, especially in 
the last year, for such opinion to permit 
any abrogation of a condition which has 
meant prosperity, peace and happiness for 
an entire community and for an entire 
industry. 

But, you ask, how have such conditions 
been maintained? Are your laborers or- 
ganized? Is there no conflict of forces? 
How can you maintain peaceful relations 
when the price of your product goes up or 
when it goes inordinately down? Our an- 
swer is, the common sense and the desire 
of fair play which characterizes the plain 
American living under democratic ideals. 
There are, of course, unions within this 
mining district, but they are confined to 
the lesser trades. Among the miners them- 
selves there have been two or three at- 
tempts to organize them by the Western 
Federation of Miners, but the effort has 
never met with success, their numbers 
never having reached over 100 or 200 mem- 
bers at most and eventually passing away. 
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Relations between laborer and employer 
have been arranged in a rather unique 
way. In the first place the mine opera- 
tors have decided to play fair with the 
laborer. They have learned by experience 
that they employ the best labor in the 
world, and it is their desire to keep them 
contented and prosperous and they have 
attempted on their part to meet the labor- 
ing man more than half way. The same 
feeling has prevailed with the laborer. It 
is obvious, therefore, how easy it has been 
to harmonize relations. 

In the first place, working conditions are 
standardized by law. The eight-hour day 
prevails under ground, while nine and ten 
hours prevail on the surface. The condi- 
tions surrounding labor pertaining to its 
safety, sanitation and health are also pre- 
scribed by law, and are observed in even 
a greater measure by the employer than 
by the employe. Regulation of the wage 
scale is determined in the main by the 
price obtained for the mined products, and 
secondarily by the ability of the men them- 
selves. The scale of wages -adopted by 
common consent has been a sliding scale— 
it goes up when the price of zinc ore goes 
up. This scale, however, has been modi- 
fied from time to time in the last three 
years by the mine operators, who have 
realized that the cost of living has been 
climbing higher and higher, and many 
times the scale has been held a notch 
higher than was warranted by the price 
of ores that have been marketed. There 
has never been a district-wide concerted 
strike in the history of the field, only 
spasmodic strikes of minor character af- 
fecting a very small number of men at any 
one time. 

These conditions are all the more strik- 
ing because the Joplin district lies side by 
side with the coal mining district of Kan- 
sas on one side and the coal mining dis- 
trict of Oklahoma on the other, both highly 
organized and both employing large num- 
bers of alien labor. Singularly enough agi- 
tators from both of these adjoining fields 
have kept the coal mine industry in con- 
stant turmoil by strikes and during these 
strikes it has not been uncommon for the 
striking laborers to attempt to obtain jobs 
in the zine mining district, but they are 
never welcome and few obtain work, and 
when they do seldom stay long. The at- 
mosphere is unwholesome for an TI. W. W. 
or a Bolshevist. There is at least one block 
of solid American labor in the United 
States totaling from 10,000 to 18,000 men in 
the zine mining district of Missouri, Okla- 
homa and Kansas of sterling American 


qualities which cannot be questioned, and 
whose conditions of labor, prosperity and 
relationship with employer and general liv- 
ing is worthy of the study and emulation 
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of any mining district in the United States. 

This does not mean that there are not 
conditions that should be remedied. It 
does not mean that the operators and the 
men themselves are not aware of condi- 
tions that need improvement, and there are 
such. Prior to the war-time prohibition 
the number of laborers who squandered 
their wages and impoverished their fami- 
lies by drinking was entirely too large 
a percentage of the whole to be whole- 
some to any community. This was re- 
flected in poor housing, lack of proper 
nourishment and clothing, and lack of effi- 
ciency in the men themselves. Since pro- 
hibition there has already been a marked 
improvement in this regard alone, families 
are better clothed, fed and housed. The 
housing problem within the district is a 
dificult problem. The short life of the 
ordinary mine, the migration of camp ac- 
tivities, all tend to make temporary hous- 
ing the general rule, and temporary housing 
means poor housing. The civic spirit of the 
district has many times given thought to 
this problem, but so far has had small 
success. The problem is a most baffling one 
and needs the best attention of both em- 
ployer and employe. 

But with employers and employes both 
Americans with American ideals, the prob- 
lems will be worked out in a sane, demo- 
‘ratic way. 


Cobalt 


Cobalt minerals are rather uncommon ex- 
cept in the Cobalt district, Ontario, Canada, 
where they occur in ores that are worked 
for their silver content, the cobalt produced 
being a byproduct. The smelting and re- 
fining of this ore has recently been des- 
cribed by Sydney B. Wright (Mining and 
Scientific Press, Jan. 25, 1919, p. 125). As 
these ores are brought to various smelters, 
according to changes in smelting contracts, 
the material comes on the market from dif- 
ferent places at different times. In the 
main it is marketed as cobalt oxide. The 
metal is produced from the oxide by reduc- 
tion. The principal use of the metal is in 
the patented alloy known as stellite (about 
80 per cent cobalt) which is used as a high- 
speed cutting tool in place of steel (Transac- 
tions A. I. M. E., Vol. 44, p. It is also 
used is a high-speed tool steel which contains 
4+ per cent cobalt and 16 per cent tungsten. It 
is also claimed that it can be used as a sub- 
stitute for nickel in plating, the rate of deposi- 
tion being faster than with nickel and a thinner 
coating giving equal protection. Other uses of 
cobalt compounds are in the making of insect 
glass, to which it imparts the shade known 
as Delft blue, and also certain purple shades.— 
Bureau of Mines’ Report. 
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NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Congress adjourned on November 19, and 
therefore few bills of importance were 
introduced in Congress since our last issue. 
During the extra session of Congress there 
were introduced 14,172 bills, 3,437 in the 
Senate and 10,735 in the House. Hearings 
were held before the subcommittee of the 
Senate Finance Committee on a tariff for 
tungsten and zinc, but the committee made 
no report before Congress adjourned. The 
Hawley amendment for the suspension of 
annual assessment work on mining claims 
passed the House and Senate and was 
signed by the President on November 13. 
This is the only legislation of importance 
to receive final action since our last issue. 
Congress reconvened December 1 and it is 
anticipated that hearings will surely be 
resumed before the House Ways and 
Means Committee on the tariff question 
and that the Senate Finance Committee 
will consider the tariff bills now before it. 
The following bills have been introduced: 


Tariff 


H. R. 9983: Introduced by Mr. Fordney 
and referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. The act is known as the Anti- 
Dumping Act and provides for a special 
duty to be levied upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States of a class 
or kind identical to or comparable with a 
class or kind made or produced in the 
United States or of a kind sold in compe- 
tition with articles made or produced in the 
United States. Section 9 of the bill pro- 
vides that whenever merchandise is ex- 
ported to the United States of the class 
or kind provided for in this act, and the 
sales prices is less than the foreign home 
value, or in the absence of such value is 
less than the value to countries other than 
the United States, or in the absence of 
such value is less than the cost of produc- 
tion, there shall be levied and collected, 
in addition to the duties on imported 
merchandise prescribed by existing laws, 
a special duty in an amount equal to the 
difference between the sales price and the 
foreign home value or the value to coun- 
tries other than the United States or the 
cost of production as the case may be. 
The bill appropriates the sum of $400,000 
and vests the power of the bill in the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who is author- 
ized to appoint a sufficient number of spe- 
cial agents having expert knowledge of the 
administration of customs laws, to be sup- 
plied from the Civil Service Commission at 
a compensation at not to exceed $5,000 
per year, plus traveling expenses. 


S. J. Res. 125: Introduced by Mr. Penrose, 
referred to the Committee on Finance, pro- 
viding as follows: 


To continue the control of imports of 
dyes and coal-tar products. 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding the prior termination of -the 
present war, the provisions of the Trading 
with the Enemy Act, approved October 6, 
1917, and of any proclamation of the 
President issued in pursuance thereof, 
which prohibit or control the importation 
into the United States of dyes or other 
products derived directly or indirectly from 
coal tar, are continued until January 15, 
1920. During the period between the pass- 
age of this joint resolution and January 
15, 1920, neither the President nor the War 
Trade Board section of the Department of 
State, nor any other agency of the Gov- 
ernment, shall issue to any person, cor- 
poration, partnership, or association any 
license or permit to import into the United 
States any such dyes or coal-tar products, 
and during such period no person, cor- 
poration, partnership, or association shall 
import into the United States dyes or 
coal-tar products except by virtue of a 
license or permit heretofore issued. 

This resolution passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives November 18. 


H, R. 10305: Introduced by Mr. Kahn, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. The bill provides that on the ap- 
proval of the act there shall be imposed 
a tariff on chrome ore as follows: 

Crude chrome ores and chromium ores 
and concentrates thereof, 60 cents per unit 
of CR:O: contained therein. 

Upon ferrochrome and other metallic al- 
loys containing chrome, 11% cents for each 
pound of metallic chromium contained 
therein. 

Upon refractory brick and material used 
for refractory purposes containing chrome, 
the sum of 65 cents per unit of CROs, 

Upon chemical compounds and articles 
manufactured therefrom, containing chrome 
or chromite, 90 cents per unit of chromium 
content; a unit being 1. per cent of CR2Os 
contained in a short ton of two thousand 
pounds. 


Public Lands 


H. R. 10433: Introduced by Mr. Hayden, 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands, 
providing for the disposal of public lands in 
Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada and Utah 
containing deposits of copper at depth. 
The power of the bill is vested in the 


Secretary of the Interior, who is author- 
ized to issue prospecting permits which 
shall give the exclusive right for a period 
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of three years to prospect for deposits of 
copper in tracts of land in Arizona, New 
Mexico, Nevada or Utah, such permits to 
contain 1280 acres or less upon the con- 
dition that the person or corporation re- 
ceiving the permit shall begin operations 
within one year from the date the permit 
shall be issued and shall within two years 
from the date of permit drill one or more 
test holes. Section 2 of the bill provides 
that whether the land in the appilcation be 
surveyed or unsurveyed, the applicant shall, 
prior to filing his application for permit, 
locate the lands in a reasonably compact 
form. Section 3 of the bill provides that 
upon the discovery of a valuable deposit of 
copper within the limits of the land em- 
braced in the permit, and proof of the 
expenditure in labor and improvements 
thereon of not less than a sum equal to 
$25 for each acre, and upon the payment 
to the proper officer of $5 per acre, the 
permittee shall be entitled to a patent for 
such tract of land to be described by the 
legal subdivisions of the public land sur- 
vey. The bill expressly provides that the 
act does not apply to any military or 
Indian reservation, national park or lands 
in any coal, oil, gas or phosphate reserve 
or withdrawal. 

H. R. 10433: Introduced by Mr. Hayden 
and referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to issue to citizens of the United 
States prospecting permits which shall give 
the exclusive rights for a period of three 
years to prospect for deposits of copper 
in rock in places underlying an overbur- 
den of wash, conglomerate, or nonmineral- 
bearing formation in tracts of-land in the 
states of Arizona, New -Mexico, Nevada, 
or Utah, containing 1,280 acres or less. 
The persons holding sch permits must be- 
gin operations within one year from date 
of permit, and within two years drill one 
or more test holes, or sink one or more 
test shafts, to a depth of not less than 
500 feet, unless a deposit of copper be 
sooner discovered, and shall within three 
years drill test hole or sink test shaft to 
an aggregate depth of 1,500 feet, unless 
copper be discovered sooner. Upon the 
discovery of a valuable deposit of copper 
within the limits of the land embraced by 
the permit and proof of the expenditure 
in labor and improvements thereon of not 
less than a sum equal to $25 per acre, the 
permittee shall be entitled to patent for 
the tract of land. The land is to be sur- 
veyed by the Government at the expense 
of the permittee under rules to be pre- 
scribed by th Secretary of the Interior, 
and the lands patented shall be conformed 
to and taken in accordance with the legal 
subdivisions of such survey, and deposits 
made to cover the expense of the surveys 
shall be deemed appropriated for that pur- 
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pose, and any excess deposits may be paid 
to the person making such deposits. The 
act specifically states that it does not ap- 
ply to any military or Indian reservation, 
national park, or national monument, or 
lands in any coal, oil, gas, or phosphate 
reserve or withdrawal. 


Revenue 


S. 3422: Introduced by Mr. Frelinghuysen 
referred to the Committee on Claims. The 
bill provides that any individual, corpora- 
tion, etc., subject to the income tax pro- 
vided by the act of October 3, 1913, which 
is or may be compelled to pay or become 
liable for any additional tax within the 
provisions of section 3176, which additional 
tax has been imposed for a neglect to file 
a return as provided in the income tax 
law on or before the Ist of March of any 
one year, may, within one year after the 
passage of this act, make application to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for 
a refund of such additional tax, and the 
commissioner is directed to remit or pay 
back all such additional taxes in excess of 
$100 for any single year, provided the addi- 
tional tax was solely because of negelct to 
make return. 


Labor 


H. R. 10431: Introduced by Mr. Rhodes, 
referred to the Committee on Labor, pro- 
viding for an old age pension. In order 
to receive this pension a person must have 
attained the age of 60 years, be a citizen 
of the United States for 21 years, must 
not have an annual income from any source 
exclusive of the pension of more than $500 
per year. Section 11 of the bill provides 
that the pension shall be paid in twelve 
equal instalments and that the pension may 
be increased or decreased every twelve 
months whenever the pensioner’s income 
increases or decreases, according to the terms 
of the schedule. The bill provides that all 
claims for old-age pensions under this act 
shall be filed with the Department of the 
Interior, together with affidavits containing 
such statements as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Interior, who shall 
make such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of 
the act. 


Coal 


H. Res. 372: Introduced by Mr. Baer and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
providing: 

Wuerras, An emergency now confronts 
the nation in that the supply of coal nec- 
essary to meet the needs ‘of the people 
during the coming winter is threatened by 


a general strike of the bituminous coal 
miners; and 
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Wuereas, The private operators of the 
mines have shown themselves unable or 
unwilling to meet the coal miners upon 
terms as to hours and conditions of labor 
which would allow the production of coal 
to proceed; and 

Wuereas, The seriousness of the situation 
demands immediate action by the Govern- 
ment to insure the continued production of 
bituminous coal in order that widespread 
suffering and the paralysis of industry may 
be avoided, now, therefore, be it 

Reso.vep, That immediately upon the pass- 
age of this resolution the President is 
urged to take possession of the bituminous 
coal-mining properties throughout the 
United States and to negotiate such vol- 
untary agreement with the workers in the 
industry as shall insure the uninterrupted 
production of coal as well as guarantee the 
interests of all concerned until such time 
as in his opinion the present emergency 
shall have passed and the mines returned 
to the private owners. 


H. Res. 374: Introduced by Mr. Burke, 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. The resolution authorizes the Pres- 
ident of the United States to take over and 
operate the coal mines for the period of 
one year, or so long thereafter as in his 
discretion may be necessary for the public 
good. It also authorizes the President to 
enter into negotiations with the miners’ 
committee and arrange a mutually satis- 
factory wage and working agreement. It 
provides that during the time the mines are 
operated by the Government the coal pro- 
duced shall be sold to the public at the 
actual cost of production, plus a reasonable 
return to the mine owners for such coal 
as may be produced and disposed of. 


H. R. 10376: Introduced by Mr. Haugen 
and referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. The bill amends the act which pro- 
vides for the national security and defence 
by encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply, and controlling the distribution 
of fuel and food. It amends Section 24 of 
the act and provides for the provisions of 
the act shall cease to be in effect six 
months after the existing state of war be- 
tween the United States and Germany shall 
have terminated, and the fact and date 
of such termination shall be ascertained 
and proclaimed by the President. 


War Contracts 


H. Res. 381: Introduced by Mr. Graham, 
referred to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the War Department, requesting the 
Secretary of War to review the settlement 
of claims arising out of war contracts as 
specified in the act of March 2, 1919, by 
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providing relief in cases of contracts con- 
nected with the prosecution of the war, 
and for other purposes. 


Safety 


H. R. 10519: Introduced by Mr. Vestal, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, providing for the crea- 
tion in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of a safety department, to be known 
as the Safety First Division, with a man- 
ager who shall have charge of the safety 
committee work of the railroads, who 
shall receive a salary of $9,000 per year and 
be paid his traveling and other expenses. 
It is proposed to divide the territory com- 
prising the several states into districts, so 
arranged that the service of the supervisor 
of safety, appointed for each region or 
district, shall be most effective. No person 
shall be employed who is directly or indi- 
rectly interested in any patented article re- 


quired or used on railroads in any way. 
Each railroad having more than one 
superintendent shall have a general or 
central safety committee composed of the 
active heads of each department. In 
addition there shall be formed in each 


superintendent’s territory and at the prin- 
cipal shops and terminals, with the rank- 
ing officer as chairman, division, shop and 
terminal committees with representatives 
from each class of service. Each car- 
rier subject to this act shall file its rules 
and instructions for conducting its safety 
committee work with the manager within 
three months after the approval of this 
act, and after approved by the manager, 
these rules shall be obligatory upon the 
carrier. The rules and regulations to be 
made by the manager of the Safety First 
Division shall include form and manner of 
reports, period of meetings, inspection of 
railroad property, and personal supervi- 
sion of safety committees and activities by 
the manager and supervisors of safety of 
the Safety First Division. Any carrier vio- 
lating any rule or regulation under this 
act is liable to a penalty of $100 for each 
and every violation. The sum of $200,000 
is appropriated to carry out the provisions 
of the act. 


Swedish Iron Exports Decrease 


The Swedish iron industry, according to 
“Commerce Reports,” during the first half of 
1919, has been operating under adverse cir- 
cumstances. This is due mainly to industrial 
difficulties and sales in the British market of 
government stocks which accumulated during 
the war. The exports of pig iron during the 


second quarter of 1919 were only 23,100 tons 
againet 54,900 during the same period of 1918. 
-Bureau of Mines’ report. 
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Submit Your Case 


Nine Good Judges 
Supreme Court and True 
of 


1. Anaconda Copper Mining 


M etallurgy Com pany 


tr 


. Calumet and Hecla Mining 
| Company 


LET THE VERDICT Phelps-Dodge Corp’n 


of the nine companies to 4. Copper Range Co. 


ig ‘our guide to 
the right be your g . Nevada Cons. Copper Co. 


6. Miami Copper Co. 


They, one and all, indorse 7. McIntyre Porcupine M'nes, 
Hardinge Conical Mills Limited 
as their greatest aids in 


8. Veille-Montagne Zine Co. 
keeping down costs. 


| 9. Seoul Mining Company 


Our nearest office can tell 
you more. 


Hardinge Conical Mill Co. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


DENVER SALT LAKE CITY LONDON 
First Nat’! Ban Bldg. Newhouse Bldg. 


Salisbury House 


= greater grinding efficiency. 
= 
a 


su 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
orks, Irvington, 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


Standard Seale & Supply Co., The, 
ag Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
‘a. 


AMALGAMATORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, Wis. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ARMATURES 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ARCHITECTS 


Shourds-McCormick Co., 
‘erre Haute, Ind. 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 North La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ul. 


ASSAYERS 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 
Street, New York City 

oy Smelting Co., Pitts- 

| Piers. 428 18th St., Denver, 


Bal Co., Denver, 


Inc., 


Fulton 


Colo. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, 


AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bidg., Chicago, 

AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 

a Mine Door Co., Canton: 


Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


BALANCES 

Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, 

Thempson Balance Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

BALLS (For Ball Mills) 
Hardinge Conical Mill Co., 120 


Broadway, New York City. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Mine & Smelter Co., 


Supply 
Denver, Colo 
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BALL MILLS 


Hardinge Conical Mill Co., 120 
Broadway, N. Y. 
— & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 
Mice’ Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


BEARINGS (Roller) 


Hyatt Roller BearingCo., Metro- 
politan Tower, New York City. 


BELT FASTENERS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


BELT HOOKS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co.. 
Clinten St., Chicago, Ill. 


BELT LACING (Steel Hinge) 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


522 S. 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 
H. Channon Co., Ch 
Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, Ohio 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 

Avenue. Columbus. Ohio 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


BELTING SUPPLIES 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago. 11. 

U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

BIG BLAST HOLE DRILLS 


The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio. 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


BIT SHARPENERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington. Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. 
Wilmington, Del. 

— Powder Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
BLOWERS 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 
BLOWERS (Forced Draft) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


BOILERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee. Wis. (feed pump) 

Hendete & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver. Colo. 

Mine’ Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


BOILER FRONTS 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

BOLTS (Expansion) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BRATTICE CLOTH 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Goodwin, Reid & Co., Cincinnati, 


Ohio 
Mikesell Brothers Co., 156 N. La 


Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
— Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


BRIDGES 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
is, Ma. 

BRIQUETTING MACH. 


General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street. New York City 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Blidg., Chicago 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 
Aurora, Ill. 


CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


Co., 


1, CABLEWAYS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. > 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


CAGES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Suppl 
Co., Connelisville. 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mia. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 
Holmes & Bros., Robt., Ince., 


Danville, Tl. 
Lidgerwood os Co., 96 Liberty St., 
& Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, io. 


=== 
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Everything Electrical for the Mine 


HE Union Electric Company is Headquarters for everything in Electrical 
Equipment that has been endorsed by the most approved mining practice. 


Experienced engineers on our staff will be glad to cooperate with you and 
advise on electrical construction and installation. 


Our equipment is the best in its class, our stocks are complete, our service is 
prompt and intelligent, and our central location insures quick delivery. 


We are Exclusive Agents for the following Standard Mine Equipment : 


Nuttall Gears, Pinions, Flexible Couplings, Trolleys and Trolley Parts; General Electric Rail 
Bends, Overhead Line Material, and Wiring Devices; Fort Wayne Electric Rock Drills; 
Ivanhoe Steel Reflectors; General Electric Headlights. 


When in need of anything electrical, it will pay you, both in time and 
in money, to come direct to Electrical Headquarters. 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 


933-35 LIBERTY AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Kk 


Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co. 


(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 

Send me a Copy of your 
Mining Tank Catalog 
and oblige 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 
Steel——Composite——-W ood 


A Mining 

Catalog Is Ready for You! 
All we need is your name 
on our mailing-list to send 
you a copy. 

The many uses, forms 
and construction of Wood- 
stave Tanks is fully de- 
scribed. Beside this, other 
cyanide plant equipment 
used in late processes of 
high-grade metal extrac- 
tion is fully covered. 


Mail the Coupon 


PACIFIC TANK 
& PIPE CO. 


THE STANDARD SINCE 88 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Oiling System 


= 


” 
Catalogue ‘‘M”’ upon request 336 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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CAGE (Safety Appliances) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine. Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


CAR DUMPS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, 
United ane Works Co., Kansas 
City, 
CASTINGS 
Co., 838 S. Michigan 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., ‘058 N. Fourth 
Columbus, 

Thel ik Co. i ti 
Ghio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


CHAINS 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind- 
Morae Chain Co.. Ithaca. N. Y. 

Mfg. Co., 


CHEMICALS 

The Barrett Company, 90 West St., 
New York Cit 

Roessler & 
100 Wm. St., New, York City 


CHEMISTS 


Beach & Co., Denver, Colo. 

Robt., & Co., Insurance 

e, Chicago, Tl. 
boratories Co., Ham- 


. R., Inc., 99 John 
Street, New York City 


Ww. L. "Piers, 428 18th St., Denver, 


Colo. 
Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York City 
Richards, W. J., Denver, Colo. 
Western Chemical Co., Denver, 


CIVIL ENGINEERS 
Shourds-McCormick 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Electrical Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLUTCHES 

Jonnelisville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

COAL COMPANIES 

Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

McCormick 


Peabody Coal Co., 
Therne. Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Co., Ine., 


Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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COAL CRUSHERS 

Tonnellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfz. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co. 


Aurora, Til. 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


COAL DRYING PLANTS 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MA- 
CHINER 

Willis E. ~ ia & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfz, Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., , Marion, Ind. 

St Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, 


COAL MINING MA- 
CHINERY 


Allis Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


arion eee Foundry & Sup- 


ply Co., Marion, Ind. 
COAL MINEPOWERPLANTS 
Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
COAL MINING PLANTS 
Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
COAL WASHING MA- 
CHINERY 
Jacoben & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bidg., Chicago, Il. 
Jeffrey Mfe. Co.. Columbus, Ohio 
Mfg. Co., 


Cyl- 


Aurora, 
COCKS (Locomotive, 
inder and Gauge) 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, ii. 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 


Ohio 
Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 


Barre, Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co... Mansfield, Ohio 
COILS (Choke) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
COMPANY STORES (Cou- 
pons) 
Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
Hendrie & Bolthoff a? & Supply 


Denver, Col 


Cosmet Electric Co., Schenectady, 


A 
Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
‘a. 


CONCENTRATORS 
netic) 


Dings Magnetic rator Co., 
100 Smith Street, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


(Mag- 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

CONCRETE MIXERS 


Standard Scale & Supply Ce., 1631 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONDENSERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
kee, Wis. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Shourds-McCormick 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


CONTRACTORS 


Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CONTROLLERS 
as Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Co., Milwau- 


Co., Ine., 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Columbus, Ohio 
Mfg. Co., Au- 

rors. I 


U.S. Rubber Co., New York City. 

CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Engineering Co., Hazleton, 


Steph Mfg. Co., 


Ad 


Aurora, 


CONVEYORS, COAL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street. Columbus, Ohio 
Liggerwect Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 

York City. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co.. Marion, Ind. 

Stephens-Aiamson Mfg. 


Co. 


CONVEYORS AND ELE- 
VATORS 


Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind 
teph Ad. Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, Il. 


CONVEYOR MAGNETS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Mfg. 


Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


— 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL 


We have built build- STUPP BROS. We have built every 

ings for mine plants Bridge & Iron Co. kind of building used 

complete from Head Frisco Bldg. in smelter plants from 

Frame to Flotation Roaster to Cottrell 
St. Louis, Mo. 


WHAT CAN WE BUILD for YOU? 


x STEEL PROTECTORS 
THAT GUARD YOUR 


i, LAMPS 


Electric lamps are a necessary part 
of your equipment. They are just as 
surely an aid to production as your | 


lathe tools and should be carefully safe- 
guarded. Lamp breakage is a constant 
scurce of danger and expense and should be eliminated 


by the installation of 
O-B Type AW-3 Bond—Patented. FLEXCO-LOK EXPANDED 
For ball of rail. 
O-B Type AW-2 (patented) is madefor | STEEL LAMP GUARDS 


around splice bar. 


| Flexco-Lok Lamp Guards are made of expanded 
Have two features that simplify in- | steel, well coated with tin. They are light, strongand | 
| stallation. easily adjusted—no wires to spring or bend. The | 
First—90° welding angle which is es- guards are locked around the lamps with a key. They 
sential to a permanent low resistance . prevent breakage or unauthorized removal. 
| weld. A single broken or stolen lamp costs more thana | 
Second—Operators weld ‘‘Steel to Steel Flexco-Lok Guard. } 
with Steel’’—the easiest of all electric Ask your dealer or write for catalog and prices. 
welding. 


Send for booklet Sole Manufacturers 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 


| 522 So. Clinton St. - CHICAGO, ILL. | 
Dept. LG-25 


| 
| 
The Ohio Brass Company 
Mansfield, Ohio 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 
Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


| 
UE 
| 
| 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
urora, 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Brothers, Punxsutawney, 
a. 


E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


COUPLINGS 
Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
rre, Pa. 

COUPONS 

Allison Coup Co., Indi polis, 
Ind. 

CRANES 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

CRANES 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CROSS-OVER DUMPS 


ar nod Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CRUSHERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
» Co., Denver, Colo. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery Warehoube & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg.. Chicage. 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co,, 
Denver, 
Mine & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Mfg. Co., 


Co.. 


United Iron Works 
City, Mo. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Marion Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, IIl. 
United Iron Works Co., Kansas 


t City, Mo. 


CRUSHER (Proctors) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CRUSHING, PLANTS, COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CUTTER HEADS 
Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


AND DERRICK 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Kansas 


Fourth 
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DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 
Willis E. Holloway &Co., Cleve- 
Inc., 


_ land, Ohio 
& Schraed Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Th. 
effrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Shourds-McCormick Co.,  Ine., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 


Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 
Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io 


DRAG LINES 
enews Rock Drill Co., Denver, 
‘olo 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


DRIFTERS, DRILL 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


DRILLS (Blast Hole) 
— Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


lo. 
The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 


DRILLS, CORE 


Brothers, Punxsutawney, 
‘a. 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

DRILLS, HAMMER 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


DRILLS 
Coal) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


DRILLS (Hollow Rod) 

The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 

DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 


os Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
jo. 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


Hoffman Brothers, Punxsutawney, 


(Hand Operated 


‘a. 
Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 


nn. 

The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 

DRILLS, ROCK 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


lo. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. 

The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRILL STEEL SHARPENERS 
— Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
o. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 


Connellsville Mfg.& Mine Supply 
nnelsville, Pa. 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


DRUMS (Magnetic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

DRYERS, ORE 

Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
waukee, Wis. 

DUMPS, CROSS-OVER 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

DUMP CARS 


Connellsville Mfg.& Mine Supply 
nnellsville, Pa. 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 
DYNAMITE 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


Mil- 


du Pont Powder Co., The E. I., 
Wilmjnaton, Del. 
Powder Co., East Alton, 


Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo 


DYNAMOS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 


a and Halstead Street, Chi- 


o, Ill. 
jae Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 
Coo Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 

Shourds-McCormick Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINERY 

Mfg. & Supply 

N. 


Jeffrey Mfu. Co., 958 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELECTRIC LAMP GUARDS 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinten St., Chicago, Il. 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-cighth 
Place = Halstead Street, Chi- 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Railway Co., 
Cincinnati, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfeld, Ohio. 


Inc., 


Fourth 


| 
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THE CENTRAL FROG & SWITCH CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


FROGS-SWIT 


| | 


| 


Crossovers,Crossings,Stands, 
Portable Track, Rail Braces 
and Track Material of every 
description 


Prompt Shipment Write Us 


Lamps 


We make complete line 
of carbon lamps of all 
standard candle - power 
and voltage. 


Especially adapted for 
mine service. 


Prompt deliveries guar- 
anteed. 


Write for prices 


THE SUNLIGHT ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


WARREN, OHIO 


Are You Getting 
This Every Month? 


Ask Us To Put You 
On Our List 


HAND-FIRED STOKER 
SOOT BLOWERS 
SHAKING GRATES 
DRAFT BLOWERS 
BOILER FRONTS 


Send for Catalog 


Coal Crushers Shaking Screens 
Tipples Feeders 

Larries Sheaves 

Mine Cages Conveyors 


Gravity Screens Elevators, Etc. 


Send for Bulletins 


MARION MACHINE, FOUNDRY AND 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 800 MARION, INDIANA 
SCOTTDALE, PENNA. 
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ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRO MAGNETIC 
SEPARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ELEVATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
dtreet, Columbus, 


Mfg. Co., Au- 

rora, 

ELEVATOR MACHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 953 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

ELIMINATORS 

Nicholson, W. H. & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa 

ENGINES 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co 
Denver, Colo. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The 
— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 

a. 


ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 

Connellsville Mfg.& Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


& Supply 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth s; 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 

Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The 

1631 Liberty Avenue, itteburgh, 


ENGINES, OIL 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ee 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ENGINES, STEAM 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 
Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 
Pee Scale & Supply Co., The, 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
‘a. 


ENGINEERS 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Hunt, Robt. & Co., ncurance Ex- 
change, Chicago, Th. 
Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
Inc., 


mond, Ind. 
Jacobsen & Schraeder, Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Longyear, E. J. & Co., Minneapolis, 


inn. 

Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., Orr- 
ville, O) 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 


Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


EXPANDED STEEL LAMP 
GUARDS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


EXPANSION JOINTS 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, 


EXPLOSIVES 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

— Powder Co., Wilmington, 
uitable Powder Co., East Alton, 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 

llinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


FANS, VENTILATING 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
ar Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 

— iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Westin house Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
Bast Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FEEDERS, ORE 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. 
Co., Colo. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
nly Co., Marian, Ind 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
h Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 


Fourth 


& Supply 


rora, Ill. 


FILTERS (Water) 

Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 

FIRST AID EQUIPMENT 

— Machine Works, Marissa, 

FITTINGS (Ground) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

FITTINGS PIPE (Malleable 
and Cast Iron) 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., C hicago, Til. 


FLOTATION OILS 


The Co., 17 Battery Place, 
N. City. 
General Naval Stores Co., 90 West 
Street, New York City. 


FORGINGS 


Allis Chalmers Mfg. 
waukee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co. 
Denver, Colo. 


FORGED STEEL BALLS 


Hardinge Conical Mill Co., 
Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 


FRAMES 


Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


FRAMES (Head Frames for 
Mines) 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


FROGS AND SWITCHES 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


FUEL FITING APPARATUS 
Cae Machine Works, Marissa. 


Co., Mil- 
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Supply Co., 


FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

GASKETS 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

GEARS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts. , Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ceneral Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Mfg. Co 


Aurora, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 

os Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 


, Denver, Colo. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


% 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
GONGS (Pneumatic Signal) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
GRATES (Shaking) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


GRATES (Stationary) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


GREASES 


Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, 
Ohio. 


| 
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What Are You Doing With That Prospect ? 


Consult with us as to its development. We will contract for 
all or any part of the work—Developing the prospect; 
building your mill, cyanide plant, or smelter; roads, trams or 
railroads; dams and pipe lines. Our engineers have had many 
years of practical mining experience. Write for estimates. 


WELLMAN LEWIS CO., cat. 


y, 
Thru q Southwest it 


Grade-One 


BEARING WHEEL 
OF STABILITY 


THESE NEW PERFECT, 
SMOOTH ROLLING—LOW 


| 
| 
A ROLLER | 
| 


| 
| 
Oil | 


A Guarantee of Efficiency | 


Specifying Carbosota Creosote Oil is the only | 


safe course in buying a wood preservative for 
| surface treatments. 
| 


FRICTION—STICK TO THE 
TRACK ROLLER BEARING 


| Carbosota is a highly refined, pure coaltar Creo- 


LS—SAVE ARS sote Oil, particularly developed for non-pressure | 
WHEE THE C | treatments, and conforming to standard specifi- | 
—SAVE THE POWER, SAVE | cations. | 
TIME. | 


For further details, address 


The Company 


Write for Information 


| Peoria Atlanta Duluth Milwaukee Dallas 
Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon 


General Offices KANSAS CITY, MO. | 
Youngstown Toledo Columbus Richmond 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
| St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
6% ae } Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City 
IRON WORKS 
4 a Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo | 
FOR SERVICE | Baltimore | 


| Minneapolis Nashville Seattle Salt Lake City 


NEW YORK BUFFALO 


Bertha Coal Company 


Our interests have been financed principally by large users of 
coal whose requirements are very large, and we are now in the 
market for 1,000,000 tons of high grade Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, and Ohio coals for which we will pay cash. Write us. 


General Offices 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 


DETROIT 


CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH 
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GRINDING BALLS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


GUIDES 
Frank Prox Co., 


GUARDS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Cc., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


HANGERS (Insulated 
Trolley 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 7th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


HAULING ROPES 
Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


HAULAGE SUPPLIES (Elec- 
tric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


HIGH INTENSITY 
MAGNETS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Connellsville Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Connellsville. 

Hendrie & Bolthoft & Supply 
Co.. Denver, Colo. 

CGeoneral Electric Co., 


Jefrev Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street, Columbus. Ohio 
Liagerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 
Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Co., 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


Schenectady, 
Fourth 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 
Mariel & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 


nver, Colo. 
ssionaend Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Mfg. Co., 


Morgan 


Ad 


Aurora, 


HOISTS, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, is. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 

Co., Denver, Colo. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Midwest Street & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

tandard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

United Iron Works Co., 
City, Mo. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


Kansas 
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HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Holmes, Robt., & 
Danville, I. 


HOISTING ROPES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

HOSE, AIR 

Goodrich Ce., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 

United States Rubber Co., 
York City. 

HOSE (Rubber) 

Co., The B. F., Akron, 

United States Rubber Co., 
York City 

HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

INDUSTRIAL HOUSING - 

Shourds-McCormick Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


INSTRUMENTS, SURVEY- 
ING 


Bros., Inc. 


New 


New 


Inc., 


Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Sunoiiee Co., 17th 
&Cam Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 


Mhio Brass Co.. Mansfield. Ohio 
ey house Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
ttsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Third Rail) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Ps. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


_ and 

Hazard Mfg. 

cago, Ill. 

Roebiing Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N. J 


Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
iteel Wire Co., Chi- 


IRON AND STEEL 


Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


JACKS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts. , Philadelphia, Pe. 


JIGS 


Denver Engineering Works, Denver, 
Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Ce., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

JOINTS 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Th. 
KILNS (Rotary) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
waukee, Wis. 


KILNS (Rotary Ore Noduli- 
zers) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
waukee, Wis. 

LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 

Compt Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Co., Mil- 


Co., Mil- 


bet emmy ouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.. 
ittsburgh, Pa. 


LAMPS (Carbon) 


The Sunlight Electrical Mfg. Co., 
Warren, Ohio 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 

Cua Electric Co., Schenectady, 

— & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

LAMP GUARDS (Key Lock- 
ing) 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


LAMP PROTECTORS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 8S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Til 


LARRIES 


Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ina. 


LEATHER BELTING 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 

LEATHER (Valves, Packings,. 
Specialties) 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 

LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th. 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.. 


| 
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“Golden Glow” Headlights 


“Golden Glow” Incandescent Headlights 
project powerful beams of penetrating 
and non-blinding light. Practically no 
maintenance as compared to arc head- 
lights. Write for catalog. 


Execrric Service Suppurs Co. 


Railway Material and Electrical Supplies 


PHILADELPHIA - - 17 and Cambria Streets 
NEW YORK - - - = 50 Church Street 
CHICAGO - - - = = Monadnock Building 


EVERLASTING 
LINE 


Cutter Heads, 
Chains, 


Guides, etc. 


For all makes of 
Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


AUTOMATIC MINE DOOR 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


SAFETY 
COMBINE ECONOMY 
EFFICIENCY 


Has no objectionable features 

Sure to please 

Can be rented or bought 

Rental price saved in a few days 

Purchase price saved in a fewmonths 

Ask us to send full information. Mention 
if Member of Mining Congress 

THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO, 

Canton, Ohio 


Peabody System 
of Coal Mine 
Management 


Offers to the owners of coal mines 
or coal property an unusual service: 


We undertake the management of coal 
mines and operate them with economical 
production. 


We make appraisals to determine mineral 
values—the possibility of increased 
development—as well as to inventory 
value of machinery, buildings and other 
equipment. 

We assist in financing coal properties if 
they are or can be made competitively 
merchantable 


Investigate the Peabody System 
of Coal Mine Management 


PEABODY COAL CO. 


CHICAGO 


$3 
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LINING FOR BALL MILLS 


Hardinge Conical Mill Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City. 


LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Ccennelisville, P. 

Marion Machine Seuteice & Sup- 
ply Co., Maricn, Ind. 


LOADING MACHINES 


& Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. ¥. 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Jefiney Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Blde.. Chicago 
Maucha Storage Battery Locomo- 
tive Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


fronton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Cclony Bidg. 2 Chicago 

Mine & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


—e RACK 
RAIL 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 


Machinery Warehoyse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., bo 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Co., Chicago.1ll. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Machinery & Sales Co., 
Old Celony Bidg., Chicago 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Maucha Storage Battery L 


MAGNETS (Electro) 


Dings Magnetic Se; tor Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETS (Standard and 
Special) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 


Smith meg Milwaukee, Wi is. 
MATS AND MATTING 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 

& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
Shourds-McCormick Co.,  Inc., 

Terre Haute, Ind. 

MICA 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Il. 

MILLS, BALL 

Hardinge Conical Mill Co., 120 

Broadway, New York. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 

Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 

Denver, Colo. 

MILLS, STAMP 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

MILLS, PEBBLE 

Hardinge Conical Mill Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City. 

MINE COCKS 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

MINING ENGINEERS 

Shourds-McCormick Co., Inc., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

MINING MACHINES 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

MINING MACHINES CHAIN 
AND PUNCHER 


» tive St. Mo. 
Westin . & Mfg. Co., 


Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio 


MAGNETIC CONCEN- 
tor Ca., 100 


ngs Magnetic 
ae Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETIC DRUMS 


Dings Magnetic tor Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETS (High Intensity) 


Dings tor Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETIC PULLEYS 
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Good Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Fialsted Street, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
Jeffvey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
— Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 


bus, Ohio 
es house Flec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINING 
Cc Chi 
| Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Colo. 
Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. Co., St. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 
Marion & Sup 


ply Co., Marion, In 
M Equipment & Supply Co. 
Denver, Colo. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINERAL MAGNETIC 
SEPARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MINE SIGNALS 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Ce., 17th 
& Cambria Sta., Philadelphia.Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co. nver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 

nver, o. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 

Denver, Colo. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 

Equ 
ectric Railway ipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts.. Philadelphia. Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

a Machine. Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


MOTORS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
—s & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Colo. 
Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pa. 


NODULIZERS, ORE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


OIL AND GREASE CUPS 


Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Mhio Grease Co., Loudenville. Ohio 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ORE, BUYERS AND SEL- 
LERS OF 


Illinois Zinc Co., Peru, Il. 

Irvington Smelting and Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

Phelps, Dodge Corporation, New 
York City 


ORE CRUSHERS 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 

ine uipment upply Co., 
Denver. Colo. 

Mine & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ORE FEEDERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
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ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 
Pipe Coverings 
Vulcanized Fibre, Sheets, Tubes and Rods 


j Mica Insulations 


BRATTICE CLOTHS: Jutex—Non-Inflammable. Pylox—Waterproof and Non-Inflam- 
mable Jute. Dutex—Duck, Non-Inflammable and Waterproof. Bratex—Duck, 
Non-Inflammable. Black Jack Waterproof. 


OLD SAIL CLOTH 


MIKESELL BROTHERS CO. 


156-178 North LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


THE BIG EXPENSE 
STARTS AFTER YOU 
HAVE INSTALLED 
A MANUALLY OP- 
ERATED CIRCUIT 


Coupon Books 


for 


Mine Commissaries 


BREAKER . 
Eliminate that expense 
by installing 

Automatic 
Reclosing 
Circuit 
Breakers 


Unlike other circuit breakers the Automatic Reclos- 
ing Circuit Breaker requires no attendant to help 
it perform its functions. 


The best method of handling sales. 
They save time and money—Stop 
leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
a quarter century. 


These full Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breakers 
have proven very satisfactory with thousands of users 
for the past seven years. Why not enjoy the sav- 
ings others are? 


THE AUTOMATIC RECLOSING CIRCUIT 
BREAKER COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO U.S. A. 


For Prices, Samples and 
Catalogues, Write 
Allison Coupon Company 


Indianapolis Indiana, U.S. A. 


To insure uninterrupted 
service from your trolley 
lines, use 


‘“Flreco’’ 


line material. 


Catalog on request 


“Sure Grip” Clamp 34 


Combination Mine Hange 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


$5 
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ORE SAMPLERS 
eS & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Imc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York 


ORE SEPARATORS 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

PACKING 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

PERFORATED METALS 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


1. 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


il. 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


PICKING TABLES 


= E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 

to 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, Ill. 


PIPE BENDS ° 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Hl. 

PIPE, CAST IRON 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

PIPE COVERINGS 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Hl. 

PIPE (Wood) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce.. Connellaville. Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine’ & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

PORTABLE LAMP GUARDS 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 

PORTABLE WOOD HANDLE 
LAMP GUARD 

Flesible Steel Lecing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 

POWDER, BLASTING 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del, 

+ Pont Powder Co., The E 


Wilmington, Del. 
—— Powder Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
POWER SHOVELS 


Thew Automatic Shovel Co., 
Lorain, Ohio. 
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POWER TRANSMIS- 
SION MACHINERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Ce., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, II. 


PROSPECTING DRILLS 


Brothers, Punxsutawney, 


Longyear Company, F. J., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


PULLEYS (Magnetic) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 


Sir Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
treet, Columbus, Ohio 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


PUMPS, MILL 


Aldrich Pump Co.. Allentown. Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 

Hendrie & Bo}thoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

ots Scale & Supply Co., The, 
& 631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh. 
‘a. 


PUMPS, MINE 

Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 

Connellsville. Pa. 

The Deming Cvu., Salem. Ohio 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver. Colo. 

Mine & ~ “aed Supply Co., 
Denver, 

Standard Seale & Supply Co., The, 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 

a. 

United Iron Works, Kansas City, 

Mo. 
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PUMPS (Electric) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 


Connellaville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellaville, 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 


PUMPS, POWER 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Connellsville Mfz, & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Qhio, 

Geueral Electrie Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The 
_ Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
a. 


PUMPS, STEAM 
Aldrich Pump Co.. Allentown, Pa. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
‘a. 


PUMPS, VACUUM 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Mine & Smelter Supply *Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


RAILS 
Buckeye Rolling Mili Co., Steuben- 
le, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Il. 

RAIL BONDS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield. Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts.. Philadelvhia,Pa. 
& Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
nver, Colo. 
Obie Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


RESPIRATORS 
Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 

ROCK CRUSHERS 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 


Co., Denver, Cole. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

RECEIVER SEPARATORS 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

ROCK DRILLS 


—— Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 

Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio. 

ROLLER BEARINGS 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Metro- 
politan Tower, New York City. 

ROLLING MILL 

MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 


Sons, John A., Trenton, 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

—s Sons, John A., Trenton, 


ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York 

Havard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Sons, John A., Trenton, 


— 


Magnetic High Intensity Separators 


Are successfully handling a large number of 
complex ores today. We would be interested 
in testing a sample of your ore. Dings high- 
tensity Magnetic Separators may have an 
important place on your flow sheet, simplify 
your process, or give better extraction. Why 
not investigate the possibility? Write today. 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 
100 Smith Street | MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Aldrich Pumps 


FOR MINE SERVICE 


Here is an illustration of a 12”x16” triplex having 
a rated capacity of 1200 gallons per minute against 


a working head of 350 feet. Pump is fitted with 
cement-lined, bronze-fitted water-end and plungers 
of chilled iron for handling acidulous water. 


Write for_data 


THE ALDRICH PUMP CO. 


No. 1 GORDON ST. ALLENTOWN, PA. 


CHICAGO NEW YORKCITY PITTSBURGH 
McCormick Bidg. No. 30 Church St. Keenan Bidz. 


r 
THE “PROTO 
HAZAREC 
snes MINE RESCUE APPARATUS 
WIRE ROPE 
“PROTO” is the only Mine 
INSULATED Rescue Apparatus with 
WIRES & CABLES Original features and design. 
Tested and Proven to be the one 
Oxygen Breathing Apparatus combining 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY 
REMARKABLE SIMPLICITY 
HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 
* PROTO” and “PROTECTION ” 
are synonymous 
HAZARD MFG CO Siebe, Gorman & Co. Ltd. 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO H.[N. ELMER, Gen’l. Agt. for N. America 
533 CANAL STREET IstNAT’'LBANK W ADAMS 8ST Monadneck Bldg Ch'eago, Illinois 
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RUBBER GOODS (Hose, Air 
Drills, etc.) 
H. Channon Co., Chicago, Tl. 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co.,. Conn wille, Pa. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAFETY MAGNETS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 


Indiana Co., Ham- 
mond, I 

Ledous & Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Imc., 47 
Street, New York City 


SANDERS (Pneumatic 
Vacuum) 


SAW RIGS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria St«., Philadelphia.Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, 


SCALES 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
‘a. 


SCREENS 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., 
quette Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

SCREENS (Gravity) 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Marion Macbiae, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Ge AA Co. 


Fulton 


Mar- 


Mfg. 


Aurora, Ill. 
SCREENS AND PERFOR- 

ATED SHEETING 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, Wis. 
Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


ti. 
Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt., Dan- 
ville, Til. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
treet, Columbus, Ohio 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 
Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. 
Co., Denver, Colo. 
Steph Ad Mfg. 


& Supply 
Co., Au- 


eora, Il. 

SEARCHLIGHTS 

Flectric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., hiladelphia, Pa. 

SEPARATORS (Electro Mag- 
netic) 

SEPARATORS (Magnetic, 
Wet) 

Milwaukee, Wie. 

SEPARATORS (Steam) 


Hendric & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 
Nicholson & Co. W. IL, Wilkee- 


Barre. Pa. 


SEPARATORS (Steam & Oil) 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


SHAKER PLATES 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


SHEAVES (Hoisting) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind 


SHOVELS 

Thew Automatic Shovel Co., 
Lorain, Ohio. 

SHOVELS (Steam, Gas and 


Electric) 
Thew Automatic 

Lorain, Ohio. 
SIGNS (Enameled Steel) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 

& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SIGNAL SETS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Ste., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 
ee Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
io. 


Shovel Co., 


SMELTERS 


Iilinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 
Irvington Smelting & Refining 
forks, Irvington, N. J. 


SKIPS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
— & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
., Denver, Colo. 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 


SPLICE, CABLE 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


SPLICE, INSULATOR 
le Mine Door Co., Canton, 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SPOUTS (Magnetic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

STEAM SHOVELS 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 
ew Automatic vel Co., 


Lorain, Ohio. 


STEEL BUILDINGS 
Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


STEEL (Mining) 

Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St 
Louis, Mo. 


STEEL PLATE WORK 


Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., 
Louis, Mo. 


STEEL, REINFORCING 
Aegeions Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


St. 


STOKERS (Hand Fired) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 
a Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver , 
jo. 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


a Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


STORAGE BATTERIES, LO- 
COMOTIVES 

Maucha Storage Locomotive Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

STORES (Company 

Allison C Co., Indi 
Ind. 

STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 


Shourds-McCormick Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Inc., 


STRUCTURAL STEEL AND 
IRON 


Steel & Iron Co., St. 
uis, 


Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


SURTAIN RODS 
Cuore Machine Works, Marissa, 


SURVEYORS 
Shourds-McCormick 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 
Electric Co., 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pitteburgh, Pa. 


Co., Ine., 


Schenectady, 


Co., 


SWITCHBOARD S, 
TELEPHONE 
Mfg. 


ee, 


SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 

Mine Door Co., Canton, 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cc incinnati, Ohio 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Union Electric to., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Co., Milwau- 
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FORSALE 


Some of Our Guaranteed Pumps 
in Stock 


2—9 x10 Aldrich Triplex Pumps, 400 gallon. 

1—6 x 8 Gould Triplex Pumps, —_—* 

1—6 x 8 Deane 

1—5 x 8 Gould 

1—2tx 6 Platt 

1—5 x 8 Deane “ 

1—Stx 4 Stage Byron Jackson Electric Sink- 
ing Pump, 125 gallon, 405’ head. 

1—12” Duplex Krogh Centrifugal, 4500 gal- 
lon, 150’ head. 

2—7” United [ron Works Centrifugal Pumps 


Also sizes and types--duplex steam pumps 


AGENTS 
Witte Gasoline and Kerosene Engines 


A.H. SIMPSON CO. 


MACHINERY—NEW AND USED 
129 Fremont Street 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
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The Right Place 


is the cornerstone of every 
successful mining enter- 
prise. For sixteen years 
. we have secured competent 
men for mining employers— 


Mine and Mill Superintend- 
ents, Assayers, Chem sts, 
Fngineers, Draftsmen, Met- 
allurgists, Master Mechan- 
ics, Accountants. 


Wire or write us regarding 
your openings. 


Busnes MEN'S 
House 
r,Colo.USA 


PRODUCE! 


WITH RICHARDS 
PULSATOR JIGS 


DENVER ENGINEERING WORKS 


DENVER, COLO. 


SOUTHWESTERN ENGINEERING CO. 


Incorporated 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


K & K FLOTATION MACHINE 


Efficient, large capacity, relatively less 
floor space and power. 


HAMILL ORE FEEDERS 


Absolutely automatic. 


MacCAMY INTERCOOLERS 


Will increase the efficiency of your 
air compressor. 


The above are worthy of investiga- 
tion. Let ustell you more. We will 
be pleased with the opportunity 


FLOTATION 
and 


CONCENTRATION 
ORE TESTING LABORATORY 


Los Angeles Calif., U. S. A. 


| — 
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TANKS (Cylindrical, Acid 
Storage Gasoline, Lubri- 
cating Oil, etc.) 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


TIMBER TREATING AND 


PRESERVING MACHIN- 
ERY 
TIPPLES 
Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc.. Mar- 
quette, Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
TIPPLE DESIGNERS 
Shourds-McCormick Co.,  Inc., 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 
be E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 


Mar- 
Fourth 


Jacobsen & Schraeer, Inc., 
quette Bidg., Chdago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
niv Co.. Marion, Mie 

Steph . Co., Au- 


P 
rora, Ill. 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, 
ETC. 


fentral Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
clunati, Ohio 

West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


TRANSFORMERS 
— a Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Wouth whouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TRAPS 

Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


TROLLEY FROGS 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Johns- 
town Pa. 


TROLLEY 
Clamps) 

Electric Railway Equipment Ce., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. 
nver, Colo 

Ohio "Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 

Ohio Co.. Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 

Pa. 


TRUCKS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


TURBINES, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 


waukee, Wis 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNIONS 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


VALVES 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Til. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa 

& Bolthoff Mfzg. & Supply 

. Denver, Colo. 

Co., The, 

nati, Ohio 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


VULCANIZED FIBRE 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Hl. 


(Hangers and 


& Supply 


Mil- 


Cincin- 


WAGON LOADERS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

WASHERIES 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 


quette Bldg., Chicago, II. 


WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


WEIGHERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York 


WEIGHTS 

Ainsworth, Wm., & Son, Denver 
Colo. 

WELL-DRILLING MACHIN- 
ERY AND TOOLS 


The Sanderson Cyclone Drill Co .. 
Orrville, Ohio. 


WET MAGNETIC 
SEPARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., ong 
- Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wie. 


WIRE AND CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Cv., Cni- 
cage; New York 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Roebling Sons, The John A., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

United States Rubber Co., New 
York City. 


WORMS (Worm Wheel and 
Racks) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


ZINC (Rolled Sheets and 
Strips) 
Illinois Zine Co., Peru, TH. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE 
Mining Congress Journal 


IDENTIFY YOU 


Fj 


AINSWORTH 


4. PRECISION BALANCES and ENGINEERING INSTRUMENTS 
Are Standard for Accuracy, Workmanship and Finish 


Send for Catalog of Balances. Also Catalog of Surveying Instruments and 
ms Bulletin of the Brunton Patent Pocket Transit 


WM. AINSWORTH & SONS DENVER, COLORADO, U. S. A. 


EQUIPMENT Laubenstein 


Manufacturers of 


Ready for Delivery: Buckets, Cars, 
Compressors, Crushers, Drag-Lines, 


Cranes, Hoisting Engines, Steam PERFORATED 
Shovels, Rails, (all weights) and 
Locomotives. METAL PLATES 
MACHINERY WAREHOUSE & SALES CO. 
Successors to GEO. C. MARSH & CO. ASHLAND PENNA. 


707 Old Colony Blidg., Chicago 


INVESTIGATE 


The Bryan Process 


Volumetric Sizing Preceding 
Dry or Wet Concentration 


Mills Designed and Installed 
Concentration Tests Made 


Boston CINCINNATI ; AB 1734 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo., U.S.A 


The of the Scope of | 

WEST VIRGINIA 4 MASSCO SERVICE 

RAIL CO. Wy) For the Mill—Wilfley Tables, | 

| Manufacturers | as Marcy Mills 
Light Steel Rails | eat 


For the Laboratory—Clay Goods, Pulverizers 


In addition to a complete line of standard 
equipment 


| 

SHELTER 
SUPPLY. COM 


Salt Lake Cty El Pee 
New York Offee. 42 Broadway 


and Accessories 


12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 Ibs. per yd. 


ces 
Huntington, 
W. Va. 


Mills and General | 


ol 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association 
supported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Third—tThe protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of pruduction, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coalindustry. 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation hetween miner and operator through 
the settlement of disputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by 
the wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible 
way those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers 
and well paid, efficient and loyal workmen. 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application 
blank will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neigh- 
bor who would join this movement. Mail application to 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $.................... membership fee and dues for the year 
1919 ($2.00 of which is designated as subscription to the Mininc ConcrEss JouRNAL). 


Associate membership (Admission fee $1.00 Annual dues $2.00) Total $3.00 
Active = ( 15.00 *:.3000) “ 2820 
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BALLS 
“DIAMOND” Brand 


4 MI NE P U M P S ee ee BALLS 


For All Mine Pumping Requirements If you want the most serviceable 
ball made, get in touch with us 


The Deming Company THE MINE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. 


Salem Ohio Foster Building, Denver, Colo. 


BALANCES AND || | General Briquetting 
WEIGHTS Company 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
for Scientific Purposes 

Made by 
THOMPSON BALANCE CO. Specialists in the Briquetting of Ores, Coals, 


Denver, Colorado Lignites, Metals, Concentrates, etc. 


NEW YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
\ WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. - 


P.C.C. & St. L. R. R. 
WE-FU-GO AND SCAIFE 
PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
PIG LEAD SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 
WM.8 SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH. PA 
Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Hallsted D. W. McNaugher Wilmot En gineering 
ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. Com pany 
Engineers Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange. Manufacturers of 
u Chicago Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
Inspection Construction Materials and d Cl ° ‘ 
’ Machinery at Point of Manufacture. an eaning Anthracite Coal 
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A. G. FISH, Pres. 


CHANGE OF NAME 


I. C. BOWER, Sec’y 


THE MIDWEST STEEL & IRON WORKS COMPANY 


FORMERLY JACKSON-RICHTER IRON WORKS CO. 
Largest stock of Steel Beams, Channels, Angles and Plates in the Rocky Mountain Region 


32nd AND BLAKE STREETS 


DENVER, COLO. 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Patents 


B. S. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy 
16 years in the examining corps of the U.S. Pateni Office 
OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Indiana Laboratories Co. 
Incorporated 


Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 
Representatives 


Hammond, Ind. Philipsburg, Mont. 


WALTER E. BURLINGAME 
CHEMIST, ASSAYER AND METALLURGIST 
Ore Shippers’ Agent Ore Testing 
1736 LAWRENCE ST. DENVER, COLORADO 
Established 1866 


UNION ASSAY OFFICE, Inc. 


Assayers and Chemists 


BOX 1446 SALT LAKE CITY 


SULPHURIC ACID CHEMICALS 
CHEMICALLY PURE ACIDS AND AMMONIA 
For Assaying and Fine Chemical Analysis 
Manufactured by 
THE WESTERN CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Ask your dealer DENVER, COLO. 


RICHARDS, J. W. 


ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
1118 Nineteenth St., Denver 
Ore Shippers’ Agent. Write for terms. 
Representatives at all Colorado smelters. 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hoffman 


DIAMOND:CORE:DRILLING 


CONTRACTOR 


HOFEMAN BROS. 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA, 
(Our Specialty—Testing Bituminous Coal Lands) 
Up-To-Date Equipments. Expert Drill Runners. Inquiries Solicited 


THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILL CO. 
Main Offices Works 
Steubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio 
Light Steel Rails All Sections 


12 lb. to 40 Ib., inclusive, with accessories 
Quick shipment is our specialty 


WILLIS E. HOLLOWAY CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 


Tipple Equipment, Picking Tables, Designers of 
Plants, Conveyors and Elevators, Coal Handling 
Machinery. 
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W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 
Steam Traps and Steam Separators, 
particularly adapted for mine service. 


Wilkes-Barre, 


Penna. 


BEACH & COMPANY 
ORE SAMPLERS AND SHIPPERS AGENTS 
Supervise weighing and pling of ore ship 
to smeiters. 
Main Office: 204 Boston Bldg., Denver, Col. 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 
Chicago Perforating Co. 


2443 West 24th Place 
Tel. Canal 1489 CHICAGO, ILL, 
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LEDOUX & COMPANY, 
Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
representing the sellers in all transactions. 
We are not dealers or refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 
Chemists 


Weighers, Samplers and Assayers of 


ORES and METALS 


We represent sellers at the receiving works 
and take full charge of their consignments. 


ADDRESS: 
47 Fulton St., New York City, N. Y. 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 
“Cc * Q” “ D. Co.” 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 
Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 
Examination 
Exploration 
Development 


Mineral Lands 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS 
PLATES and STRIPS 


Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 
and circles, battery plates, etchers’, engrav- 
ers’ and lithographers’ plates. Paper and 
card makers’ sheets. 


W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 
203 Broadway 


Tel. Cortland 1981 NEW YORK 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 
Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 
Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


HAMILTON, BEAUCHAMP, WOODWORTH, Ine. 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


SPECIALTY: THE TREATMENT OF GOLD AND 

SILVER ORES, BY FLOTATION, BY CYANIDE, 

OR BY A COMBINATION OF BOTH PROCESSES 

Flotation of Copper, Lead, Zinc, and Other 
Minerals 
Tests made on Lots of 1 Ib. up to 5 Tons 

MILLS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, CON- 

SULTING AND EXPERT WORK UNDERTAKEN 

Laboratory and Office: 419 The Embarcadero, San 
Francisco 

Telephone: Sutter 5266 Cable Address: Hambeau 

Codes: West. Union; Bed. McNeill 


Janney FLOTATION MACHINES 


are made in two sizes: The “Little” Janney for mills 
treating up to 100 tons of ore per day, and the “Stand- 
ard” for mills treating 100 tons or more perday. They 
get the last possible pound of mineral and produce a 
high grade concentrate. 

Both are adaptable to treatment of all ores amenable 
to flotation. 

The Janney patented circulating feature has a similar 
effect upon flotation to that obtained by having a 
screened or classified circulating load through any 
— 

e make a specialty of testing ores by fl ion. 
Send for illustrated booklets. steno: 
Manufactured and Sold Exclusively by 
STIMPSON EQUIPMENT CO. 


Felt Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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COMMITTEES ON STATE LEGISLATION (Continued) 


UTAH WEST VIRGINIA 
. G. Mackenzie, Chairman.............. Salt Lake City W. j 
Salt Lake City Harry B. Fairmont 
VIRGINIA ISIN 
; WASHINGTON WYOMING 
Sidney Norman, Chairman............... Spokane CONG Rock Springs 
° ¢ ° 
JOHN HERMAN, B.S.C. | CHARLES S. COWAN | 
SCREENING BALL MILLS ASSAYER & CHEMIST 
Ore testing and Assaying | 160 S. West Temple St. Salt Lake City, Utah | 
5148. L.A. Los Angeles, Cal. 
7 
SEELEY W. MUDD. Mining Engineer R.H. OFFICER & COMPANY 
1208 Hollingsworth Building Los Angeles, Cal. ASSAYERS—CHEMISTS 
Code: Bedford McNeill > Salt Lake City, Utah Patronage Solicited A 
° ° 
W. L. PIERS | e 
OODALL BROS Assa ood Mata 
yers etallurgis 
Smelter Shipments Checked Controis a Specialty 
428 Eighteenth St. Denver, Colo. } 38 South Main Street, HELENA, MONTANA $ 
° 
TOUT & McCARTHY. Butte,Mont. | 9 
ALONZO F. BARDWELL 
Assayers and Chemists | ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
Assays, Analysis amd Tests, Independent Control Ore Shippers’ Agent 
Work | 158 South West Temple St., Salt Lake City,Utah 
e ¢ 


At Your Service 


| 


If You Have 


Business in Washington with any of the govern- 
ment departments, the American Mining Congress 
will be glad to serve its active members without 
charge, in any way consistent with its purposes, 
either in obtaining information, securing public 
documents, in advising as to the progress of legis- 
lation or in the consideration of complaints. 

The American Mining Congress is an organization 
of service. Write us how we may serve you. 


The American Mining Congress 


Munsey Bldg. 


Washington, D. C. 
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Thorne, Neale & Company 
(Incorporated) 
FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET (9.00 A. M.-4.00 P. M.) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Miners’ Agents and Wholesale Dealers 


ANTHRACITE and BITUMINOUS 


COAL 


Shipments via all Railroads, All Piers 


New York Office: No. 17 Battery Place 


Branch Offices: 
Baltimore Chicago Mauch Chunk, Pa. Boston Buffalo Altoona, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


MINERS OF 


Tent 
ANTHRACITE COAL 


‘“‘The Best Since 1820’ 


437 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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RAINBOW 


Friction Surface Belting 


Operating cost records show that Rainbow 
Friction Surface Belting, when properly ap- 
plied, is the most economical. 

We therefore invite you to keep comparative 
belt records and thereby prove the efficiency of 
Rainbow. 


‘“‘The Right Belting 
in the Right Place”’ 


United States Rubber Company 
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The Jeffrey Pit Car Loader 


Will Boost Production 


Men actually double the number of cars loaded per shift when equipped 
with JEFFREY Pit Car Loader. The reason is plain from'the illustration shown 
below. Big lumps of coal can be rolled or pushed directly onto the Loader 
withcut lifting more than a few inches at the most. Far less muscular effort 


required than when shoveling alone is used. 


Additional important advantages are: 
Less Track and Trolley Material is used 
Upkeep of entries is reduced 
Less Ventilation and Pumping is needed 
Timbering costs are reduced and the 
Gathering of the coal is simplified 
Write for full particulars given in Bulletin No. 246-E, and in making inquiry 


don’t forget to give the gauge of track, height and length of coal car, distance be- 
. 
tween top of car and roof, height of ties and rail. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., $58 NORTH 4TH ST., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
BRANCHES: 
New York Boston Charleston, W. Va. Detroit Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh 
Chicago St. Louis Dallas Cleveland Birmingham Milwaukee Montreal 


Denver Cffce: First Naticnal Bank Building Seattle Office: L. C. Smith Building 
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